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ORIGINAL LEGENDS OF THE LIBRARY. 


LOVE AND AMBITION, 


BY CHARLES A. LEE, A.M. 





Ann this, my friend! is the old library 
I told thee of. Sit here—the moonlight steals 
From the deep oriel most pleasantly, 
As a familiar spirit—we may recall 
Some solemn memories of the past, which suit 
With such a tranquil scene and wizard hour 
Thine eve hath caught those portraits—sit thee down, 
And I will speak of the remembered dead 

Eugene the noble! as he was in youth 
That picture represents him ; all that proud 
Yet calm expression in the beaming eve 
Was his—that rich and solem glow of thought 
Upon his brow—that melancholy smile 
Throned on his lip, so strangely eloquent 
With youthful life and passion. This is he, 
Just verging toward manhood ; you behold, 
] wot, no traces of severe and trying thought 
And feeling crushed by sorrow—and proud hope 
Dashed to despair, and energies that wrecked 
The noble sou! that nourished them. My fnend! 
The story is instructive, dark and bref— 
And fearful though it be, a warning tale 
Of passion and of power, which he who hears 
Should hear with trembling, and a secret praver 
7 
Is pated from the life—von stately oak 
Fantastically gnarled, from the broad trunk, 
Sole of his race in that luxuriant group 
Of trees, with its unhewn and spacious seat, 
Was once lus fav'rite haunt. I met him there— 






nat such a lot be not his own. That scene 








*Twas years ago, and yet methinks it seems 


As vesterday, so strongly on mv mind 





Its memory is mscribed—I met him there 

When he was changed; his noble frame had lost 

Its once august and stately mien—his brow 

Was pale, even to ghastliness, and stern 

With a forbidding melancholy gloom, 

And o'er it those once full and glorwus locks 

Thinly and wildly strewn, like cypress leaves 

Scattered upon a shrine. His eye burned on 

With all its early fire, vet shooting forth 

At times a most intense and fearful gleam, 

Prophetick of his fate, and on his hp 

An icy sneer habitually hung 

Yes, he was changed—may heaven preserve us both 

From such a change : two passions blent 

The lovely and the terrible, to work 

His full destruction—love most deep and strange 

Unstrung the chords of happimess and life ; 

And desperate ambition, such as he 

Alone could cherish, rolled its lava tide 

Where love had seathed and burned his life away 
He entered life a warm and trusting boy, 

With hopes above his years, and fervent dreams 





Whose elements were beauty, love and fame, 
And the proud triumphs of the intellect 

He had spent years i study, such as arms 
The gifted mind with strength as triple brass ; 
And days and nights of solitary tol, 

Measured by few and hasty intervals 

Of feverish repose, had given to him 

The consciousness of knowledge, and the will 
To bend the minds of others to his own 

Into the world he went, a dreaming bov, 
Princely in nature, with a heart that shaped 
ideal forms of love 

inged ambition, and bowed down 





In solitu 
And eagle 
To worship them, as deeming life might yield 
And was it so! 








Realities of such 
A vision dawned upon him, such as gave 

Intenser beauty, and a deeper tone 

Of rapture to his musings. In that grove 

He met her—Mary—who she was and whence 

‘Thou knowest—'twas a fragrant eve in June 

He met her, as by chance, that fair, voung gurl ; 


=f. 


Henceforth the idol of his heart, till time 
Should wreck its tragic elements, a! d break 


e that bore rt She was fair, 





1 e giomous 
Wondronsly fair—a beme which the earth 

Is rarely visited withal, a thing 

Of innocence and beauty, such as flits 

Across the soul in dreams, when darker thoughts 


Slumber within it. What her beautv was 





I cannot tell in words, but cast thine eye 

(er vonder vase ; that melting eye, that brow 
So spiritually clear, may serve to give 

Some faint conception of what Mary was 

The angelick grace 1¢ wanting, which the skill 
Of the dull painter could not catch—it hung 
Around her as a presence ; and, like hues 








That float across the twilight skies of May, 
Haliowed the very air around her. Mark! 
I am not dreaming of the past. He loved 
And was beloved ; how passionately, thou 
Shalt know by the dark sequel. Both were young 
And innecent as young, and fond as innocent ; 
And both were inmates of a christian home 
Such as a true devotion consecrates, 
And such as God looks down upon with smiles 
And with their passion blent a holier ue 
Which the worid knows not of—a tie that gave 
Serenity and steadiness to hope, 
And purity to all their mutual thoughts 

The hour of tral came—which comes to all— 
The hour of trial came. The Almighty arm, 
Mysterious in judgment, brought the curse 
Of pestuulence upon our blooming land , 
It entered the sweet village where they dwelt, 
Nor the fresh air, nor balmy skies, could check 
Its ternble career; and sire and son 
"Neath tts invisible and awful stroke 
Fell down, as oak and ivy 


Mother and « tld, brother and sister sweet 


To the grave 


Were gathered ; youth and age lay down 
Togethe r, In unconsecrated rest 

Hours, days and weeks! a dreary month had past 
And still the pestilence went on. No change, 


No hope of change; dismay and sorrow hung 


lake guests unwelcome, fierce though shadowy, 
(Yer every household Shall they be s ured, 
The young, the beautiful, the loved Shall they 


From that wide charnel-} 





Ouse come out unharmed * 


Fondly, indeed, they nursed the passionate hope, 


Till nt became almost behef They met 

Daily as was their wont, and hourly too, 

For strer oth, for consolation, hope, and prayer 
Why need I dwell on this the spoiler came, 


Sudden and fierce, as the hot winds that strew 
The desert with its gasping caravans 

\ summer eve was deepening o'er the earth 
Cioldenly, balmily, and Eugene rushed 


his DOOK 





From that ancestr 


Lay open on the seat of the old oak, 


t 
Thrown there impatiently ; his heart grew cold 





Even with the bitterness of fear, and calm 
With its deep agony, and on his brow 


The cold drops hung, as they were frozen there 


And why this sudden and o’erwhelming fear ' 
Ask her who waits all droopmg and alone, 
Where broken vows were pli ted. for the tread 


Of him who comes not: ask the shrink 
Watchful ull morn hehts up the gray cold h 
To greet the husband—hardened, yet beloved 

At midnight, ‘neath that gnarled and stately oak 


The youth was flung With clenched hand and brov 





Distorted, ah, how fearfully! and eve 

Settled in one strange, wild, vet brilliant glare, 
As the fixed lustre of a mamack’s look 

Or, Jesu Maria shield us! the cold stare 

Of the unresting ghost, that walks abroad 

it hours And ther 
Stricken, as a young palm by the simoom, 
} 





I i the det D. sil 
ale, as the marble by the 
And the pure air unvisited Alas' 


"The fond, and far, and glorious hopes—the dreams 


ilessed sun 


Of love and passion, winged and radiant, 


ration, which to feel 


The eloquent asy 
Was as the stir of a divinity 
Hobher than that which nerved the Pythoness 

Hle muttered broken words, such as are breathed 
By the poor mamack in his deepest moods 
Of teartul thought * Is it not yust,”” she said, 
**Ay, merciful. Oh heaven, and ts it just 
Ha! | 

' 


lid see her life's life ebb away 
In gradual horrour, and her eye grew dim 





So suddenly, as if its light were quenched 


! 
By death’s most fearful rciness ; and yet, 

And vet that smile, that strange yet holy smile, 
Deepening as doth an angel's, while I yazed 


Deeper and | righter and more lovely, yet 








lore calm, more holy. Oh, my God, my God 
Is there arrow for this riven heart! 
Let me arise this fever in my brain— 


And iitthus’” He rose, he reeled, he fell 

Even in his dee p unutterable grief 

Dismay came down upon his very soul 

As a fell cloud, crashing and shrondimng al! 
‘That night was as an era Eugene lived 

An altered and mysterious man—he lived 

lo tread a witier and more burning path, 


Consuming hfe and energy in mocking toil 





Doubt settied on his soul—a doubt of tr 
And Heaven, and God—a deep and clinging do 
Which even the memory of her he loved 
Could not dispel. But Heaven was merciful 
In bis most dreary wanderings, and saved 

But I have wearied thee—to-morrow's eve 

Will furnish time and patience for the tale. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


BIOGRAPHY OF GABRIEL GOLDDUST GUINEA, 


BY PROSPER BRMERALD 


And, in a word, ‘for tar behind his wortl 


‘ ea © praises that | new bestow 
lle was plete in feature ar puatnn 
With all good grace to erace a gentiema Shok spe are 
Ile was a man take n for na 
I shall not look uy tis bkhe agam livad 
Every great man ought to have a hographer In America, the 
ber Of those who take care of the posthumeor re] athe ol ce 
lebrated men, is smaller than in Eygland, where a seore of lite 
writers, like hungry vultures wait for the last breath of then 
victim, stend ready toe pounce down 1 pon a noted man as soon a 
he is dead. Inthe short space of a mouth, one of them, more ex 
peditious than the others, w publish om three volumes all that 
hero ever did or sand, and tre ently a vast deal more Why ther 
are not more lographers ithis co try so productive of ayst 


guished men, and where the demand fer gentlemen of that prote ‘ 


sion Is 80 great, It is not easy to say with any degree of certainty ; 





nless it be, that all our talented men are so bent on becoming great 
themselves, that they have © time to bestow on those who have 
withdrawn from s nary scenes, and who no longer stand in neces 
of anything that earth can ve, except a Criagrra pie is 

lass of men, however, who have done h toward ppivirg the 





fete vy, caused by the unpardonable neglwence ot our literat 
| allude to these indef rible nographers who take the unfort 
nate under the rotection, and who are always ready with the lives 
ist speeches, and confessions, oft sc that die ot e creadtul me 


So much strv and zeal do these worthy 


men display it the wretch who fo sink under that incurahie 
disease on | lav, may, « the prev s Monday, read the inter 
esti athe wceount of s own exit It 1 lamentatle 
fact that a wa however bril tmav have been | career, s 
tle chance for posthumous fame nless he commit some act whi 
by law, entitles nto the mour ol a publick death; and ever 
then he mav be disappounted, tor panes of late have grown so er 
viwus of distinction, that they will admit but few, very tew, to the 
freedom of et 

Impressed with a strong sense of the duty devolving on the 


writers of Ameneca, | have concluded to favour the world with the 











graphy of the late highly disting ed Gabriel Golddust Guine 
It will be admutted, I trust, by all who enjoved the acquaintance of 
Vir. Ciumea, that bes virtues were worthy of be recorded, and 
that | ilustriot example was especially valuable to the young 
men ot our country, as an object of unitation llowever humble 
the pen that has assumed the le task i writing the lite of 
an individual so celebrated md generat | feel con 
dent that the work, whea completed, will not be st 
to the wener reader, or « uy t the candsd seeker 

(rabrie! Golddust (: i was born on Long | 
Hollow, betwee that place and an old town called Skunk's Miser 
Ilis father’s and grandfather's name was supposed to have been Cia 
viel: but thes as uneertamn, tor Mr. Guinea having lest his parents 
viule he was vet a small boy, had no distinct recollection of the 
haune "The tamily ears to have been respectable It 
s sand, however, that the tather of the sub this men r, wae 
several times mearcerated in the county gaol, some say tor a debt 

ne of which the most honourable men may be ur ty “ ‘ 
ers aver and offer to prove, that tt was for a si rular propensity 
1 to make free with his newhbour’s fowls Wishing to clear 

» thes disputed point, | made it my business to search the records 
and candour o res me to deciare, that mention therein made ot 


1 certain man named Guimea (who was doubtless the father ot Gok 


dust) having on several occ ones, committed « ary peceadilloes 


n and about the hen-roests of Wolver Hollow, and treated the halt 


rrown chickens therefrom abducted precisely as if they had been 

ywn property lor thes crime, the ministers of the law obloed 

) to take up bis abode in prison In the main he was as re pres 

eas any of his ne hours 

Phe subject of the present memoir, having attained lis twelfth 
veer. was sent to the grammar school of Welver Hollow, the: 

r the charge of that « t holar, Patrick O'Shale Lp te 

that time, Gabnel, as | have been credibly informed, had worn out 





two new and one second-hand pair of shoes, a1 


combed nine times—operations it had undergone during 





nine vears of his life, at the end of which his excellent mother died, 


and left his unfortunate head to take care of itself. ‘This remark 


| ior the interna., 


applies only to the external part of Gabnel’s head 
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as I have observed, was under the care of Mr. O’Shale, whose duty 
it was to give young Guinea an education suited to his rank. At 
the end of six months, Gabriel had acquired a tolerable smattering 
of the alphabet, with such a knowledge of addition, subtraction and 
division, as enabled him to reckon pretty accurately his share of 
the spoils of an orchard. If he had not obtained much book-learn- 
ing, it cannot be denied that his improvement in all sorts of mis- 
chief had been worthy of his superiour parts. ‘The freaks played 
by the boys upon their preceptor and upon one another, had become 
of such frequent occurrence, that Mr. O’Shale declared to the pa- 
rents of his pupils, that he could no longer remain at the head of 
the academy, unless some strong man were associated with him, to 
assist in the infliction of corporal punishment. One day his attempt 
to whip a boy excited the ire of the whole school, and caused a ge- 
neral rush upon the learned pedagogue, who was seized, and by di- 
rection of Gabriel, thrown into a horse-pond. ‘Thus ended our he- 
ro’s first academick course. 

Young Guinea was afterwards removed to the large and cele- 
brated school at the Misery, where, in a few months, he finished 
his education. I must not omit to mention, that shortly after he took 
his degrees, he followed so closely the example of his father in vi- 
siting hen-roosts, that he seen found himself provided with accom- 
modations in prison. This remarkable propensity was hereditary 
in the Guinea family, but it did not injure their standing in the ex- 
cellent society of Wolver Hollow and the Misery 

On being released from confinement, our hero thought it advis- 
able to leave home, and, bidding an affectionate farewell to Wol- 
ver Hollow and its environs, he came on foot to New-York, the 
theatre of his future renown. I must here relate an anecdote, 
which will! serve to show how competent he was, even at that early 
period, to shift for himself, and to protect his own interest. Soon 
after his arrival in New-York, being employed by a gentleman to 
carry a larger trunk than he could well master, Gabriel engaged 
another boy to assist him; stipulating that if he received a shilling 
for his services, the boy should have half. On the completion of the 
task, the gentleman gave him a dozen of large apples instead of 
money, which Gabriel excused himself from dividing with his fel- 
low-labourer, under the plea that their bargain had reference only to 
the division of what money he might receive, and did not extend to 
payment of any other kind. In this transaction, young Guinea mani- 
fested an extraordinary respect for the strict letter of his contract 
he had nothing to do with its spirit, because the meaning was plain, 
and there could not be a shadow of doubt as to the idea intended to 
be conveyed, which might warrant an appeal to the general scope 
and spirit af the bargain. IT request the reader's particular atien 
tion to this characteristick anecdote, because the part that Gabriel 
acted was dictated by a degree of sagacity and judgment rarely 
seen in one so young, and which subsequently in Wall-street and 
elsewhere, led him on to fortune 

Very soon after Gabriel came to New-York, he secceeded in hir 
ing himself to a baker, with whom he remained several months , but 
not liking the occupation, he left the man of cakes and went witha 
retailer of dry goods, in whose service he continued ull he was of 
Before this period arrived, however, he fell in love with his 


ly 


age 
employer's daughter, Miss Broadcloth, who, admiring the come 
youth, consented very readily to become his wife. The matrimonial 
event took place when Mr Guinea was just twenty-one years of age, 
after which he left Mr. Broadcloth, and set up a store of the same 
description directly opposite that of his old master. By good ma 
nagement he appropriated all Mr. Broadcloth's custom to himself, 
and soon had the happiness to find that he was building a fortune 
on the ruins of his father-in law's business. 

In the course of time, Mr. Guinea, having amassed some thou- 
sands of dollars, thought he might venture to vo further down town, 
where, instead of a retail, he could do a wholesale business on a 
grand scale. Success attended him in this move, and not many 
years clapsed before Mr. Guinea found himself in the possession of 
a large and increasing fortune. Net content with his present busi- 
ness, although it was large and lucrative, he turned his attention to 
Wall-street, where alone, he imagined, there was ample room and 
verge enough for the exercise of his talents. He determined to do 
nothing rashly, vor could the most crafty speculator draw him into 
his best laid snare. He reconnoitred the ground; made himself 
acquainted with the prices of stocks and the chief dealers therem, 
and carefully watched the progress of events, for a proper time to 
strike a bold blow in the stock-jobbing warfare. At length an op- 
portunity offered, and our hero, though comparatively a novice in 
Wall-street, was not slow to embrace it 


most honourable and wealthy friends to aid him in the enterprise, 


Selecting two of his 


he secretly made himself and them masters of a stock which, at 
that time, was ata low ebb 
stock of as many as would contract to deliver it on a future day 
Having, in this manner, purchased an 


They then proceeded to buy the same 


named, at a certain price. 
immense amount, they waited patiently for the time that was to put 
hundreds of thousands into their well-lined pockets. ‘The day ar- 
rived and witnessed, not only the enriching of Gabriel and his friends, 
but the bankruptcy of several who, in the techmical language of 
Wall-street, had been “ cornered” by these skilful generals. Mr 
Guinea was, of course, delighted with his success, and frequently 
boasted of the manwuvre, as displaying genius of a high order. He 
wrote a detailed account of his Wall-street campaign, and sent it 
to a particular friend and relative residing in Wolver Hollow, who 
quickly spread it through the Misery and all the adjacent country, 
where Mr. Guinea has ever since been regarded as the very Napo- 
leon of merchants. In such estimation do they hold the renowned 
operator, that, to this day, many inhabitants of those ancient and 
celebrated towns pride themselves on being related to the Guinea 


family. Both places claim the honour of having given birth to the | 


celebrated man, but the best-informed on the subject aver that the 
honour belongs to neither, since, as I before observed, he first drew 
breath on his father's farm, lying midway between Wolver Hollow 
and the Misery. This being the case, perhaps the credit of having 
produced so great a man ought to be shared by both those far-famed 
towns ; as the honour of having defeated the greatest captain of 
the age, belongs, not exclusively to Blucher or to Wellington, but to 
both. While I am in the neighbourhood of these places, it may 
not be amiss to advert to two historical facts of interest connected 
with them. In Wolver Hollow there is an old smith's shop (much 
visited by tourists) at which, it is said, that General Washington 
once stopped to have his horse shod ; and in the Misery, on the 


main street, near where the bank stands, and just behind the new | 


Town Hall, there is an old house, now in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion, in which tradition says thata sergeant in the British army, dur- 
| ing the American revolution, nearly killed his wife with a bootjack 
I do not find these facts recorded in Gingerbread's voluminous his- 
tory of Wolver Hollow and the Misery, but the most intelligent in- 
habitants of those places entertain no doubt as to the truth of them 


was a good one, and she would not incur the risk of losing so gen- 
tlemanl:ke a coachman, by making the slightest alterations im the 
terms. She preferred throwing in a petticoat of her own. Of course 
nothing more was to be said, and the coachman was duly installed 
in office. 

The following winter, or the next but one following, for I have 
not been able to ascertain precisely which, Mr. Guinea and his fa- 
mily went in their own conveyance to Washington, during the ses- 
sion of congress. A great sensation was produced by their arrival 
there, and Mr. Guinea, if he had previously harboured any doubts 
on the subject, must have at once perceived, that he was the great- 
est man in the United States. Many distinguished characters from 
various parts of the Union did him the honour to seek his acquaint- 
ance, and even to borrow considerable sums of money from him, 
which they frequently forgot to repay. When card parties were 
formed, he was always invited to a seat at table ; and as he was known 


| to be rich, his well-bred companions were too polite to lose any thing 


I come now to the third epocha in the life of Gabriel Golddust 


Guinea. This remarkable man having acquired a large fortune, and, 
consequently, a great name among the wealth-worshipping inhabi 
tants of New-York, very naturally took the place among the haut 
fon to which he was entitled by virtue of his worldly possessions 
Mrs. Guinea, and her numerous daughters, became as fine ladies as 
; any in the ** good society” by which they were surrounded, and ne- 
| ver, to my knowledge, did anything unworthy of their high descent 
The tongue of slander, it is very true, assailed them, as it generally 
does the most eminent of mankind; but after the most diligent in- 
vestigation, [ find their characters to be as pure and unspotted as 
that of a new-born lamb. Should the Misses Guinea and their mo- 
ther ever condescend to visit the Misery, I take pleasure in assuring 
them (being authorized to do so) that they will be as cordially re- 
ceived as ever the illustrious Mr. Guinea was during his life-time 
The first thing this respectable man turned his attention to, after 
attaining the highest round of the ladder, was to procure a house 
adapted to his late-acquired dignity. His lady and daughters hav- 
ing a more refined taste in these matters, were commissioned by the 
old gentleman to find such a house as they required; and it was 
not long before the family were in possession of one of the most 
splendid residences in town. The next thing was to furnish it in 
the most magnificent style, which was accordingly done to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the ladies, who were determined to out-do all 


the fashionable people in the most fashionable part of the town 


This important part of the domestick arrangement being completed, | 


the third step was to procure such an equipage as would make the 


simple ciuzens of Gotham stare with astonishment. It was no dit 
ficult matter to satisfy themselves on this point, as our tasteful arti- 
ficers, provided you have enough of the circulating medium, will 
get up something new and splendid im that line, at a very short no- 
tice. The greatest perplexity experienced by our amiable and in 


telligent family, was caused by the diferent opinions entertained by 
its members, concerning the most appropriate Ornament for the 
pannels. Mrs. Guimea had directed her husband's and daughters’ 
attenuon to the coats of arms painted on the carriages which passed 
their door: and she thought their own vehicle should be similarly 
The 


lady had a piece of calico, printed with an octangular figure of bril 


ornamented with the handsomest figure they could tind old 


lant colours, a copy of which, she persisted, would answer the pur 
pose quite well ; but her husband was in favour of having a small 
likeness of the Merchants’ Exchange painted on the pannels ; while 
their daughters stoutly maintained, that their next-door neighbour's 
pattern was equal, if not superiour, to anything they had seen, and 
therefore well adapted to their purpose. After considerable spar- 
ring, a compromise was effected: it was agreed to leave the whole 
business to the carriage-maker, who directed his painter to make 
their coat of arms resemble, as nearly as possible, a guinea, which 
was accordingly done. This device was not at all satisfactory to the 
ladies, because tt was less showy than the figures they had set their 
hearts upon; but Mr. Guinea, considering tt to be symbolick of his 
great wealth, was delighted, and very generous!y paid the coach-ma- 
ker an extra tive dollars for the happy idea 

lhe coach having been placed in the proper receptacle, and a pair 
of horses procured, nothing was wanting to complete the establish 
Before I take leave of the 


ment but a coachman and a footman 


horses | will venture to add one fact, (though it does not strictly 


belong to the biography of Gabriel Golddust Guinea,) which 1s, that 


while Mrs. and the Misses Guinea were making their first call in 
Waverley place, their bay steeds coughed so loudly that the whole 
; 


ho 


neighbourhood was thrown into a state of alarm. It is suppose: 
that the groom had impradently exposed them to the mht air: at 
least the phenomenon was thus explained by the honest dealer from 
whom they were purchased at a very high price 

psed before Mr. Guinea's wife suited herself ina 


hat 


Some days ela 


coachman ; as tt had been made a point in the advertisement, t 





the candidate for the office should possess, what the lady termed, a 
genteel pair of whiskers. She succeeded at length m finding just 
such a man as she wanted, and the fellow had sutlicient cunning to 
avail himself of Mrs. Guinea's predilection for his whiskers, and to 
increase his demand five dollars per month, besides the gentleman's 
half-worn inexpressibles and hats, To this Mrs. Guinea very readily 
acceded, too happy to secure the whiskers on these terms ; but her 
worthy spouse, aliiough satisfied with the price in money demand- 
ed by the dandy whip, was not so well pleased with that part of the 
arrangement, which concerned the pantaloons and hats. His re- 
|| monstrances availed nothing, for the lady insisted that the bargain 


themselves, but kindly suffered him to leave with them whatever 
funds he might have in his wallet. Ina word, Mr. Guinea had the 
very best attention paid to him, and he had every reason to be satis- 
fied with his visit to the seat of government. ‘The ladies of his fa- 
mily, although they were most extravagantly attired, and carried a 
greater amount in dollars and cents value on thew persons, than any 
other lady-visiters of the place, yet were not so kindly noticed, 
as were many others of lower rank. This wourded their pride, and 
they determined to retaliate by refusing all intercourse with every 
lady in Washington. In addition to this strong measure, they or- 
dered John, the gentleman coachman, to be as exclusive as possi- 
ble, and not to compromise the dignity of his master, by speaking to 
the servants of the vulgar visiters. He was also peremptorily di. 
rected to increase the size of his whiskers, by letting them meet 
under his chin ; to suffer his mustaches to grow, and above all, never 
to allow other coaches to pass theirs on the road, especially in Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. Much as Mrs. Guinea regretted being obliged to 
take these steps, she felt the necessity of doing something to soothe 
her injured feelings, and to enforce that attention and notice, to 
which her high rank gave her a valid title. Her plans, however, 
proved abortive , and the hard-hearted people were apparently heed- 
less of all that Mrs. Guimea and her amiable daughters said or did, 
Pre. 


viously to visiting Washington, she had been informed that two of 


The old lady was doomed to another sore disappointment 
the foreign ministers were bachelors ; and as two of her daughters 
had long been marriageable, she conceived the bold design of ap. 
propriating both the said ministers to her languishing girls. On ar- 
riving at the seat of government, she ascertained that the functiona- 
ries were supplied with wives, which they had taken the precaution 
to bring with them from their respective countries. This was a sad 
blow to Mrs Guine a, who certainly expected that fortune destined 
her daughters for even a higher sphere than that in which they 
moved m New-York. 

The subject of this memoir, however, dur 
} > aad 


} 
nappv a8 a iord, and 


ng the infelhieity of his 


wile, was as dispensed lis favours in the shape 


of bank-notes, with the hand of a prodigal. Inthe company of co. 
lonels and majors (for they abound in Washington) his time passed 
merrily away ; and he was every day made more and more sensible 
of the value of money, as a security for the attentions of those by 
Nor was it only in the hotels 


ho 


whom itis an honour to be noticed 


that he was politely treated, for the always ready to show 


ise, 


its profound respect for the truly great, one day rose at the moment 


that Mr. Guinea was entering the door. Struck with this admira- 


ble mark of attention, Gabriel was for a moment embarrassed to 


know how to acknowledge it properly ; bot immediately recovering 
his self-possession, he exclaimed modestly but ina firm tone, * Gen- 
tlemen, this is too great an honour; pray be seated.” I have heard 
it declared by some of the numerous enemres of Mr. Guinea, that 
the house on this occasion only rose as usual in the transaction of 
but this I set down to the 


certain parts of their regular business ; 
account of envy, knowing that Mr. Guinea, like other great and dis- 
tinguished characters, was ever ridiculed and misrepresented by the 
wicked. 

No other circumstance worthy of record in this impartial biography, 
occurred in Washington during Mr. Guinea's stay there, except that 
the youngest daughter, Angelina Augusta Amelia Golddust Guine a. 
without her parents’ knowldege or consent, formed a matrimonial 
alliance with Mayor Snooks, in lieu of the foreign minister 

Mr. Guinea had a taste for the fine arts. He was extremly fond 
of good paintings, particularly those of the old masters; and after 
he had grown rich, and removed to his splendid house up town, he 
devoted much time and money tothe collection of old original pic- 
tures. He was one of the best customers of those indefatigable 
dealers, who seem determined to rob Europe of all that 1s valuable 
in this line; and the picture-frame makers were ail busy enough, 
while he was engaged in ornamenting his house with the most va- 


luable treasures of art. Indeed so many orders had they constantly 
on hand from Mr. Guinea, that one could only, with the greatest 


Picture-dealers and frame-makers, 





ulty, get a print frained 


' lost an invaluable friend and customer in Gabriel Golddust 





Guinea. On his walls to this day may be seen numerous Raphaels, 
Corregios, Murillos, and Poussins, all undoubted originals, and in 
periect preservation. One moraing he invited a young artist of some 
note to visit his gallery, and was much offended at hearing the pain- 
ter exclaim in a low tone to himself, “ What a waste of frames !” 
The young man was only mortified at finding no production of his 
own in the room, for he was vain enough to believe that he too 
might cut a respectable figure in such high society. He stand by the 
side of Raphael and Dominichino, and cheek by jowl with Claude and 


Salvator Rosa! A mere clodpate aspiring to associate with the old 
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aristocracy ! His pride was sharply rebuked by Mr. Guinea, who in- 
timated pretty plainly, that if he was not capable of appreciating | 
excellence, his absence was more to be desired than his presence. | 

In regard to Mr. Guinea's career as a legislator, little is known, | 
except that he was elected to the state legislature, and that as no- | 
thing was done there which met his approbation, he treated the 
whole business of the house with silent contempt. He thought | 
much but said nothing. I am wrong: he moved to appoint an in- 
spector of tar—a motion which did not prevail, owing, as he af 
terward said, to the distracted state of the country, which induced 
him to postpone his exertions in favour of tar Inspection, to a more 
auspicious period. He subsequently entertained the purpose of 
bringing forward a law to regulate the watering of milk, but the ses- 
sion had terminated before he had quite matured the project 

This remarkable family continued to live in New-York in great 
splendour till within a few vears, when a serious calamity befell the 
female portion of it. Gabriel died! He was found in his room by 
his affectionate consort, having been suffocated by a raw onion, a 
His passion for them 


| 


vegetable of which he was particularly fond 
had been of long standing, and he persisted in the use of them du- 
ning his fashionable life, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his | 
wife and daughters. The most acceptable present that his friends of | 
Wolver Hollow and the Misery could send him, was a batch of good 
red oniors. ‘Thus ended the life of one who was not less respected 
by the city and country at large, than by the select and aristocratick 
class that had the honour of ranking him among its members 





ti 


EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. \ 


ROSCOE’S ITALIAN NOVELS, 


Tue character of these novels is well known: partly historical 
facts, dressed up romance-fashion; odd hoaxes; love tales, purely 
imaginative, and others of a humorous and satirical turn: they 
reflect the whole spirit of the age in which they had birth. This 
collection contains selected tales so far back as the Cento Novell: 
Antiche, or Hundred Ancient Tales, down to Robustiano Girono; 
and it is to the last degree curious to remark in how many forms 
these fictions have become familiar to us. Amid such variety as 
these volumes present, it is really difficult to make a choice; but the 
following tale is, we think, less known than many of its companions. 
We must add, that it is the history of an enamoured youth, who has 
at last obtained an interview with the hard-hearted mistress of his 


affections : 


“ Finding that all his efforts proved quite fruitless, and that it was 
impossible to make any impression, he threw hunself once more at 
her feet, with tears in his eyes, declaring that, if she possessed the 
cruelty to deprive him of all hope, he should not long survive. The 
lady remained silent, and Messer Filiberto, then summoning his || 
utmost pride and fortitude to bis aid, prepared to take his leave; 
beseeching her only, in the common courtesy and hospitality of the 
country, to grant him, in return for his long love and sufferings, a 
single kiss, which, agaist all social laws, she had before demed him, 
although it was generally yielded to all strangers who entered an 
hospitable roof. ‘I wish,’ replied Donna Ziha, ‘1 knew whether | 
your affection for me is so strong as you pretend, for then, if you 
will but take a vow to observe one thing, I will grant what you 
require. I shall then believe I am truly beloved, but never tll then 
The lover eagerly swore to observe the conditions she should impose, 
and seized the price of the promise he had given. ‘ Now, Signor 
Filiberto,’ exclaimed the lady, ‘ prepare to execute the crucl sentence 
I shall impose. It is my will and pleasure that you no longer trouble 
me with such entreaties for the future, at least for some time; and 
if you are a true knight, you will not again unseal your lips for the | 
space of three years.’ The lover was greatly surprised and shocked | 
on hearing so harsh and unjust a sentence; though, at the same | 
tme, he signified his submission by his silence, merely nodding his 
assent. Soon after, making the lady a low bow, he took his departure 
for his own residence. There, taking the affair into his most serious 
consideration, he at last came to the fixed resolution of submitting 
to this very severe penalty, as a pumshinent, at least, for his folly in 
so lightly sporting with his oath. Suddenly, then, he became dumb, 
and feigning that he had met with some accident, he set out from 
Moncealwere, on his return to Virle. His friends, on finding him in 
this sad condition, expressed the utmost sorrow and surprise; but, 
as he retained his usual cheerfulness, and sense enough to conduct 
his own affairs, they corresponded with him as well as if he had 
retained the nine parts of speech. Committing his affairs to the 
conduct of his steward, a distant relation, in whom he had _ the 
highest confidence, he determined to set out on a tour for France, to 
beguile, if possible, the irksomeness of his situation Of an extremely 
handsome person, and possessing noble and imposing manners, the 
misfortune under which he appeared to labour was doubly regretted 
wherever our hero made his appearance, 

“ About the period of his arnval in France, Charles, the seventh 
of that name, was engaged in a warm and sanguinary war against 
the English, attempung to recover possession of the dominions 
which his predecessors had lost. Having already dnven them from 
Gascony and other parts, he was busily preparing to follow up his 
successes in Normandy. On arriving at his sovereign’s court, Messer 
Filiberto had the good fortune to find several of his friends among 
the barons and cavaliers in the king's service, from whom he 
experienced a very kind reception, which was rather enhanced by 
their knowlecge of the cruel misfortune under which he laboured 
But as it was not of such a nature as to incapacitate him for battle, 
he made signs that he wished to enter into the king's body-gnards ; 
and being a knight of well-known prowess, this resolution was much 
applauded, no less by his majesty than by all his friends. Having 
equipped himself in a suitable manner, he accompanied a division ot 
the army intended to carry Rouen by assault. Here he performed 
such feats of strength and heroick valour in the presence of the king, 
as w excite the greatest admiration; and on the third attack the 
place was carned by storm. His majesty afterward inquiring more 
articularly inte the history of the valiant knight, and, learning that 
e was one of the lords of Virle in Piedmont, instantly conferred | 
upon him an office in his royal household, and presented him with 
a large sum of money as an encouragement to persevere in the noble 
career he had commenced, observing at the same time that he trusted 
some of his physicians would be enabled to remove the impediment |, 
in his speech. Our hero, smiling at this observation, expressed his || 

atitude for these royal favours as well as he could; shaking his || 

t, at the same time, in token that he wonld punish his majesty’s || 
adversaries. Soon after, a sharp skirmish occurred between the || 





French and the enemy for the possession of a bridge. The affair |) 
becoming serious, and the trumpets sounding to arms, the king, in || 


Tl 
| he paid down the sum of ten thousand frances. 


| order to encourage his troops, galloped toward the spot: Talbot, 
| - 
obtained possession of the bridge. 
encouraging his soldiers, when Messer Filiberto, on his black charger, 
passed him at full speed with his company. With his lance in rest, 
he rode full at the horse of Talbot, which fell to the ground. 


| terrible havock among the English, that, dealing death in every 
blow, he shortly dispersed them on all sides, and compelled them to 

| abandon their position on the bndge. It was with difficulty that 

| their commander himself effected his escape; while King Charles, 
following up his success, in a short time obtained possession of the 
whole of Normandy. 


“On this occasion the king returned publick thanks to the heroick 
Filiberto, and, in the presence of all the first nobility of his kingdom 
invested him with the command of several castles, with a hundred 
men-at-arms to attend him. He now stood so high in favour at 
court, that the monarch spared no expense to obtain the first profes 
sional advice that could be found in every country, with the hope of 
restoring him to the use of speech; and, after holding a selemn 
tournament in honour of the French victories, he proclaimed a reward 
of ten thousand frances to be paid to any physician, or other person, 
who should be fortunate enough to discover the means of restoring 
the use of speech to a dumb cavalier, who had lost his vowe in a 
single night. The fame of this reward reaching as far as ltaly, 
many adventurers, induced by the hope of gain, sallied forth to try 
their skill, however vainly, since it was impossible to make him 
| speak against his will. Incensed at observing such a concourse of 
people at his court, under the pretence of performing experiments on 
the dumb gentleman, until the whole capital became infested with 
quacks, his majesty ordered a fresh proclamation to go forth, stating 
that whoever undertook to eflect the cure, should thenceforth, in 
case of failing to perform what he promised, be put to death, unless 
The good eflect of 
this regulation was quickly perceived, in the diminution of pretenders 
to infallible cures, few caring to risk their fortunes or their lives, in 
case of their inability to pay, though they had before been so liberal 
of their reputation. When the tidings of Messer Filiberto’s good 
fortune and favour at the French king's court reached Moncaliero 
Donna Zila, imagining that his continued silence must be solely 
owing to the vow he had taken, and the time being at length nearly 
expired, fancied it would be no very bad speculation to secure the 
ten thousand franes for herself. Not doubting but that his love 
remained still warm and constant, and that she really possessed the 
art of removing the dumbness at her pleasure, she resolved to lose 
no time in setting off directly for Paris, where she was introduced to 
the commissioners appointed to preside over Messer Filiberto’s case 
‘Tam come, my lords,’ she observed, ‘hearing that as 
the court has for some time past lost his speech, 10 restore to hun 
that invaluable faculty, possessing for that purpose some secret 
remedies, Which 1 trust will prove efficacious. In the course of a 
fortnight he will probably be one of the most eloquent men at court; 
and I am quite willing to run the risk of the penalty, if IT perform 
not my engagement as required. There must, however, be no 
witness to my proceedings; the patient must be entrusted entirely 
tome. I should not like every pretender to obtain a knowledge of 
the secret I] possess; it is one which will require the utmost art in its 
appheation.” Re joiced to hear her speak with so much contidence 
on the subject, the commissioners mmmiediately despatched a message 
to Messer Filiberto, informing him that a lady had just arrived from 
Piedmont, boasting that she could perform what the most learned 
of the faculty in France had failed to do, by restoring the dumb to 
speech. The answer to this was, an invitation to wait upon our 
hero at his own residence, when he recognised the crue! beauty who 
had imposed upon him so severe a penance, and concluded at the 
same time that she had undertaken the journey not out of any 
aflection for him, but with the most mercenary views. Reflecting 
on his long sufferings and unrequited affection, his love was suddenly 
converted into a strong desire of revenge: he therefore came to a 
determination of still playing the mute, and not dewning to exchange 
a single word with her, merely bowed to her politely at a distances 
After some moments’ silence, the lady, finding that he had ne 
inclination to speak, inquired, in a gentle tone, whether he was ata 
loss to discover in whose company he was?) He gave her to wnder- 
stand that he knew her pertectly well, but that he had not yet 
recovered his speech; motioning, at the same time, with his fingers 
toward his mouth. On this she informed him that she now absolved 
him from his vow, that she had travelled to Paris for that purpos: 
and that he might talk as much as he pleased. But the dumb lover 
only motioning his thanks, sull continued as silent as before; until 
the lady, losing all patience, very freely expressed her disappoimtment 
and displeasure. Still it availed her nothing, and feartul of the 
consequences to herself, if he persisted in his unaccountable obstinacy, 
she had at length recourse to caresses and concessions, which 
whatever advantage he chose to take of them, proved ultimately as 
fruitless to restore his eloquence, as every other means. The tears 
and prayers of the lady, to prevail upon him to speak, became now 
doubly clamorous; while she sorely repented her former cruelty and 
folly, which had brought her into the predicament of forfeiting either 
ten thousand franes or her life. She would mmmediately have been 
placed under a miltary guard, had it not been for the int 
the dumb gentleman, who made signs that they should desist, T! 
penalty, however, was to be enforced: but the lady, bang of an 


> furnish 





entloman of 











reession of 


excessively avarimous turn, resolved rather to die than t 
the presenbed sum, and thus deprive her beloved boy of a portion of 
When reduced to this extremity, Messer I herto 
ntly revenged himself 


his inheritance 
believing that upon the whole he had suffi 
took compassion on her sufferings, and hastened te obtan an 
audience of the king. He entreated, as a special favour, that his 


majesty would remit the fine, and grant liberty to her, as well as to 
some other debtors, which, in the utmost surprise at hearing the 
sound of his voiee, the king promised to do. He then proceeded to 
inform his majesty of the whole history of his attachment te the 


lady, and the strange results by which it had been attended to both 
parties, though fortunately all had ended well. Messer Filiberto 
then hastened to hold an auchence with the lady, senously proposing 
to give her a little good advice; and she was as much reyoeed as 
his majesty, when she first heard him speak. * You may recollect 
madam,’ he observed, ‘that some time ago, when at Monecalero, I 
expressed the most ardent and constant attachment to you; an 
attachment which I did not then think that time could have ever 
diminished. But your conduct in cheating me vito the vow of 
silence, and your cruelty to me, as well before that time as since 
have wrought a complete change in my sentunents toward you. I 
have acquired wealth and honours; I stand high in the favour oft my 
monarch; and having, I think, taken ample revenge upon you, by 
the fears and trouble you have expenenced, I have not only granted 
vou your lberty and your life, but ordered you to be frecly supplied 
with every convenience and facility for your return home — T need 
not advise you to conduct yourself in future with care and pradence ; 


| in all the economical virtues you are reputed to he unrivalled; but l 


would venture to hint, that from the example I have in this instance 
afforded you, you will be more cautious how you sport with the 
feelings of those who love you, as it is an wld saying, that the wily 
are often taken in their own nets.’ He then provided her with an 
honourable escort, and money to defray her expenses; while he 
himself, not long after, received the hand of a young beauty of the 
court, bestowed upon him by his royal master.” 


the commander of the English forces, was already there, and had 
His majesty was in the act of 


The n 
seizing his huge club, and followed by his companions, he made such 


SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


A SHORT SERMON, 


BY WILLIAM JAY, 


“© that I had wings like a dove' for then would I fly away, and be at rest.” 


Wuoer exclamation is this? It is obviously the language of a 
’ 


man naf at rest But who was fA man One of those deemed the 


darlings of Providence: a man who had experienced one of the most 


marvellous revolutions recorded in history. For he was orwinally 


nothing more than a she 


i hero, a renowned conqueror 


pherd; but rose from obscunty, and became 
He had given 


him the necks of his enemics, and the hearts of his subjects; and 


1 powerful monarch 





we might have supposed hon sated with victory, and glory, and 


dominion, and riches. But from the midst of all this he sighs, “O 
that I had wings like a dove, for then would I Ay away, and be at 
rest!” For, with all his aggrandizements, how much did he suffer 


from implacable malevolence! How much, also, from some of his 


own officers, and especial! 
chief. After rearing his fine palace of cedar, he could not, for a 
length of time, take possession of it; for he was sick mgh unto 


death, and, week after weck, saw the graves ready for him. And 


vy his nephew, Joab, the commander-in 


suppose they had brought out his crown and imposed it upon him 

would this have eased an aching head, or have relieved the anguish 
What is an ornamented room in the rage of 
a fever? Then his own house was not so with God. What a 
distracted and wretched family! His daughter ia humbled. The 
incestuous brother is murdered. The murderer becomes a traitor, 
In his felt, he is 


told that Ahithophel, his bosom friend and counsellor, is among the 


of a disordered body? 


and drives his father, as well as king, into exile 


conspirators with Absalom. Who can tell what other sorrows 
There are 
There 
are therns in the nest that merce through the down that lines it, but 
Did David never regret the 


corroded hin! The heart knoweth its own bitterness 


gnefs that we cannot pour even inte the bosom of stimacy 


are known and felt only bw the o« upier 
loss of the privacy of Bethlehem ? 


' 
The spit that is in us lusteth to envy. We are prone to think 


that, though generally men are born to trouble, there are some 
exempted individuals; and that though, commonly considered, thie 
earth is a vale of tears, there are some privileged spots And it is 
worthy our observation, that these exceptions always belong to 


nd al tot j 
vrs, and always to those who are aber us Is the servant happy 


He will when he is master, Is the master happy?) He will when 


snch. Is the neh man happy?) He will when he is ennobled, and 
has distinction as well as , Is the nobleman h ppy ’ He will 
when he is king. Is the king—the king happy? Oh,” says he, 


that I had wings lke a dove, for then would I fly away, and be 
at rest!” 


Let us remember this, aad not be afraid when one is made nich, 


and the glory of his house is increased. Let us check the msings of 
ambition, and not seck great things to ourselves, Let us learn, in 
whatsoever state we are, to be content; and follow the moderation 


of the patriarch, who asked only for bread to eat, and raiment to put 
on, and a safe return to his father’s house in peace 

Feheity depends net upon external condition, but the state of the 
mind, Paul was happy in prison, while Nero was miserable in a 
palace Haman, after telling 
tion and glory, adds: © Yet all thes availeth me nothing, so long as 
I see Mordecai the Jew situng at the king's wat On that night 


could not the king sleep 


tus wife and his frends all his promo 


* Tire ature 
i ke the w 
Where tortane smiles.” 


s sweet restorer, balmy sleep 


his ready Vis pays 


But is this trae? No. Sleep, sound, wholesome, refreshing eleep, 


has least to do where fortune smiles. His ready visits are paid to 


the early meing, the temperate, the diligent: the sleep of a labouring 


manissweet, “The wretched,” indeed, “he forsakes Sut where 


does he find them? Here is one of them—the ruler of one hundred 
and twenty-seven proviness—on that mght could not the king sleep. 
Ahab, the monarch of Israel, is melancholy, and sick, and cannot 


eat, because he cannot obtain Naboth's btth: parcel of ground for a 








rarden of herbs: and nether his happiness nor health could go on 
ull his worthy helpmate taueht hom to gratdy his wish by the 
lestruction of the noble-minded peasant. How wise was the answer 
of the Shunanute, when | raootfer to speak for ber to the king! 

1 dwell among my own people If we are not content with 
such th swe have, we shall never be sateefied with such things 
is we desire If there 1s a difference i outward con mms, it hes 

vnst these who fill the wher ones. Ther want of oecupation ; 
t “Ss s8, fur worse than any labour, they feel; the ltthe relish 

\ ve tural redreshments: thew suller « from weak nerves 
and timed spirits; ther s eamsh anxwtes about ther health; the 
softemng of ther disposition by mdulwence and ease, so that they 


are unable to endure; ther sensibility under tritng vexatona, which 


others despise; ther lesure to brood over, and hatch, a progeny of 





inwers: the envies to which they are lable ther cares, fears, 
responsibilities, and dependance; the unrensonable things expected 
from ther ind ther matility to give satieiaction to expectants 
where shall Lend? These, and a thousand other things, are enough 


poor and the busy that those who are placed above 


to show the 
them are proporhonably taxed 


Neither, howe As far 


as happiness depends on any outward conditiwn, there hes between 


r, 18 the opposite state the most desirable 


the extremes of prospenty and adversity, penury and affluence, the 
e. If life be a pilgrimage, man, the traveller, is 


most elinble eh 
best prepared for advancing, not when the shoe pinches, or when it 
is large and loose, but when it fits; not when he is destitute of a 
staff. or when he has a large bundle of staves to carry, but when he 
has one which aflords hun assistance without incumbrance. Pray 
we, therefore, “Remove far from me vanity and lics; give me neither 
poverty nor riches. feed me with food convenient for me; lest I be 
full, and deny thee, and say, Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, 
and steal, and take the name of my God in vain.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


DRAMATICK FRAGMENT. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





PEDRO—A misshapen youth. GiuLta—Hts sister 


Pedro.—You're sorrowful to-night ' 

Giulha.—I am, dear brother ! 
I think on you. 

Pedro.—On me, and sorrowful ! 
Tis that I cannot dance, then—for my heart 
Sits lighther to-night than many a man's 
Who has a leg like Absalom. Come hither, 

Or I must crawl to you. Sit by me now, 
And tell me why, while writhes mine enemy 
Under an unseen lash, I should not laugh, 
And you re-echo it! 

Giulia. —Why—ay—'ts there ! 
Are you my brother! Is your blood like mine ? 
Or has the cripple in your limbs a soul 
Crooked within to match hin? Look you, brother! 
We're motherless—and I have been your stay, 
You know how faithfully, since first I knew 
How heaven had blighted you, and smiled on me. 
Men call me beautiful, and every hour 
Brings me some worshipper, whom, if too mean, 
I look on coldly, er, if worthy, you 
Find means to drive him from me, I am here, 
Your slave—for love has made me so—and nature, 
Which tells me that since I am fairest made 
I owe to you the pity of more love 

Pedro.—Then you do pity me? 

Giulia. —I do—l do— 
Yet not that you're misshaped, or that my sex 
Look loathingly upon you! ‘These are ills 
Just Heaven has sent, and Time has used you to them! 
That pity long ago was turn'd to love! 

Pedro.—You love me, too’ 

Giuha.—So dearly that I wish 
You had my straight limbs for a single hour, 

And stood before your enemy—though | 
Went crippled to my grave ! 

Pedro.-—Vfaith, you're kind ! 

Giulha.—I'd have you think so! You have need of pity, 
And pity you I must ! 

Pedro.—Kead out the riddle ! 

Giulia. —Do you not take me, then? Why, look youhere ! 
You've wrong’d agentleman! Were you a man, 
Complete, responsible—your hand 1s there, 

And you might answer to it. I'st no curse 

To be forgiven because you are misshaped ! 

Is it no curse to have the will to strike, 

And know you are beneath a fair revenge, 

Yet do't—in safety? Why—lI'm but a girl, 

Yet I could piuck your quarrels on myself, 

For so much of the shame as falls to me ! 

Wilt hear me, Pedro! We've a common blood— 

And, for its claims, I've waited on you ever— 

Yielded my hopes up to your lightest whimn— 

Smiled on your new friends, and forsook the old, 

As your caprices bade me—for the curse 

Upon your person had diseased your mind, 

And both were sacred tome! But your honou: 

Is mine as well as yours, and when you wrong 

A gentleman who cannot strike a cripple, 

The blood within these slight and kindling veins 

Suffers disparagement! Is that a riddle! 
. 


. * . . . . . 





POPULAR FRENCH LITERATURE, 


THE FRENCH DRAGOON AND SPANISH MAIDEN. 
Adapted from De Balzac, for the New-York Morro 


BY JOSEPH PRICE 


A tremeiine ray of light, traced on the ground by the crevice of 
the door, indicated the spot to Montefiore, and he tapped gently. 
Juana opened the door, and Montefiore, with a throbbing heart, en- 
tered. The noble countenance of the recluse bore an expression of 
artless curiosity, with an entire ignorance of the danger she was in- 
curring, and an anequivocal admiration of the soldier's manly appear- 
ance. He was struck for a moment by the sanctity of the picture 
presented to his eyes, the result of the admirable harmony which 
existed between this elegant retreat, and the delicious creature that 
mhabited it 

The four walls were hung with gray tapestry embroidered with 
violet-coloured flowers. A small chest of sculptured ebony, an an- 
tique mirror, an old and rvomy arm-chair of ebony, covered with 
tapestry, and a table with fancifully-twisted feet, a turkey car- 
pet on the floor, and a chair near the table—this was the whole of 
the furniture. Upon the table were scattered flowers, and an un- 
tinished piece of embroidery. In one corner was a light and nar- 
row couch, on which Juana lay absorbed in revery. Over the bed 
were three paintings of saints, and just above the pillow were a cru- | 


cifix, and a small vase of beryl for holy water, between which was a 
prayer engraved in letters of gold and framed. A slight perfume of 
flowers was perceptible ; a soft and gentle light was thrown from 
the wax tapers; and all was calm, pure and holy. The dreamy 
fancies of Juana scemed to have communicated a heavenly charm 
to everything around, upen which the impress of her soul was stamped, 
like the jewel in its shell of mother of pearl. She was dressed in 
white, and her beauty was her only ornament; she had laid down 
her rosary to think of love, and would have inspired respect even to 
Montetiore, if the silence, the night, the hour, Juana herself, her 
white bed with its snowy sheets, and her pillow the confidant of her 
confused and soft dreams, had not fired the daring soldier with their 
united temptations 

Montefiore remained a considerable time standing, intoxicated 
with a rapture he had never known before, like that, perhaps, of Satan 


| gazing at the sky through a sudden opening of the clouds which 


obscured it. 
“ Directly I saw you,” whispered he in pure Tuscan, and with 


the melodious accents of his Italian voice, ‘I loved you. My heart | 


and soul are centered in you, and, if you will, shall be so for ever.” 

Juana listened, inhaling the breath of these words, which the lan- 
guage of love made magnificent to her. 

* Poor little dear, how long have you been able to bear the re- 
straint of this gloomy dwelling, without perishing by its tedious- 
ness’ You, who were formed to reign over men’s hearts; to in- 
habit a prince’s palace, whose days should be one long holiday, who 
should live on those joys you inspire in every bosom, and see every- 
thing at your feet—effacing each other rare and costly thing by the 
splendour which can never meet a rival. How have you lingered 
here so solitary, with only this old merchant and his wife for com- 
panions '"’ 

This question was not without a motive, for he wished to learn if 
Juana had ever had a lover 

* Yes,” she answered ; ** but how could you have known my se- 
cret thoughts! Forsome months | have been sorrowful to death— 
oh! I would prefer dying to remaining much longer in this house ! 
Look at this embroidery—there is not a thread of it that has 
been worked without a thousand sad thoughts. How often have I 
wished to run away, and throw myself into the sea, and yet I did 
not know for what. Little childish trifles, but very teazing, not- 
withstanding their silliness! I have often kissed my mother, of an 
evening, as if for the last time, while I said to myself—* To-morrow 
T will die.’ But I could not do it, because suicides are sent to pur- 
gatory, and I am so afraid of that, I preferred to live on—to rise, 
and go to bed, to do the self-same work at the self-same hours, and 
everything in the usual order. It was not weariness, but anguish— 


| and wet my father and mother adore me! Ah! I am very wicked, 


| heart. ‘ But let me talk to you as you speak to heaven 


” 


and I tell my confessor so very often 

*« And have you any pleasures or amusements here *”’ 

“Oh! I have not always been so! Till I was fifteen, I was de- 
lighted with the songs, the musick, and the festivals of the church 
I was happy to think that I was like the angels, without sin, and to 
be able to take the communion every week, because then I loved 
God. But for the last three vears, everything has changed for me 
First, I could not do without flowers, and I had very beautiful ones ; 
then I wished . But I want for nothing now,” added she, 
after a pause, and smiling on Montefiore—* have you not just written 
to me that you love me, and always will '” 

“ Yes, my Juana,” whispered Montetiore, in his sweetest tones, 
lifting this delightful creature by the waist, and clasping her to his 
Are you 


, 


not lovelier than the Mary of our worship! Listen! I swear to 


| you,” rejoined he, kissing her long curls, “ I swear that I will take 


| your fair brow as the richest and holiest of altars, that I will make 


you my idol, and lay at your feet all the joys of the world. For you 
I have carriages, and a palace at Milan—all the jewels and diamonds 
of my ancient family ; and each day there shall be some new enjoy- 
ment, some fresh dress—all that there is of happiness and rapture 
shall be sought for you !” 

Yes,” she answered, “I shall like all that very well; but I 
feel in my heart that, what I should love better than anything in the 
world, would be my dear and darling husband.” 

Mio caro sposo! For it would be impossible to attach to any three 
English words the wonderful tenderness, and the amorous elegance 
of tone with which the Italian language and pronunciation invest 
these three delicious words. ‘*In hin,” she continued, looking at 
Montetiore with a glance in which the purity of a seraph was beam. 
ing, “I shall regain my cherished religion in Aim. He and heaven, 
heaven and him. Wall not you be that person’ Certainly—I am 
sure you will! Ah! come, and look at the painting which my fa- 
ther brought me trom Italy.” 

She took a light, beckoned to Montefiore, and showed him at the 
foot of her bed a Saint Michael trampling on the demon. 

* Look !"" she said 


I saw you in the street, the meeting seemed like an intimation from 


“ Has he not got your eyes’ And so, when 
heaven. During my morning dreams, before my mother called me 
to prayer, I had so often gazed upon this painting, that I ended by 
making a husband of this angel. But, gracious heaven! | am 
talking to you as if I was only talking to myself. I must appear 
very foolish to you—but if you only knew how a poor recluse sighs 
to utter the thoughts which oppress her. When I am alone I con- 
verse with these flowers and these clusters of tapestry, and it ap- 
pears to me that they understand me better than my grave and se- 
rious father and mother 

* Juana!” cried Montefiore, interrupting her, while he seized 
both her hands, and kissed them with a transport which flashed in 


his eyes, was read in his gestures, and heard in his accents, * speak 


| to me as to a husband, as to your other self; I have suffered all that 
| you have suffered ; there is no need of many words for us to under- 
| stand the past, but no language can ever express the happiness in 
|| store for us. Place your hand on my beart—feel how it beats. Let 
| us promise before heaven, that sees and hears us, to be true to each 
| other all our life. Come, take this ring—give me yours.” 
| “Give you my ring !” she cried with alarm ; but it came from our 
| holy father at Rome, and was placed on my finger, in my infancy, 
, by avery grand and beautiful lady who brought me up, put me in 
this house, and told me always to keep it.”’ 
| Juana, do you not leve me, then '” 
|| “Oh!” she said—* take it. If you have it, it is the same thing.” 
| She held the ring out tremblingly, and pressed it between her fin- 
gers, while she looked at him with a clear and piercing gaze. For 
this ring was herself, and in surrendering it, she gave herself with it. 
| “Oh, my Juana,” said Montefiore, clasping her in his arms, “ he 
must be a monster who would deceive you . . I must love you 
CONG . wc ica ™ " 

Juana was absorbed in revery. 

Montefiore thought within himself that, in this first interview, it 
would be hazardous to attempt anything which might injure so young 
and pure a creature, whose imprudence arose from her virtue 
and innocence. He trusted to his features, to his beauty, whose 
influence he well knew, and to the simple marriage of the ring, the 
most magnificent of unions, the slightest and yet the most binding 
of ceremonies, the wedding of the heart. He knew that Juana’s 
vivid imagination would be his best auxiliary during the rest of the 


night, and throughout the next day. Therefore, he restrained him- 
self to be as respectful as he was tender, and with this idea, 
strengthened by his passion and the emotions Juana inspired him, he 
| was caressing and honied in his tones. He embarked the girl's fancy 
in all the projects of a new existence, painted the world in the most 
seducing colours, discoursed with her upon those household details 
which are so pleasing to young girls, and entered into those agree- 
ments which give a consistency and a reality to love. Then having 
fixed the hour for their next night's interview, he left Juana happy 
but changed. The pure and holy Juana no longer existed. In the 
last glance she threw upon him, in her graceful movement to bend 
her brow to her lover's lips, there was already more of passion than 
it is permitted to girls to avow. Her solitude, her wearisomeness, 
and her work, which were all contrary to her disposition and temper, 
had brought this about. To have kept her prudent and virtuous she 
should have been habituated by degrees to the world, or have been 
concealed entirely from it. 
“To-morrow will seem very long to me,’ 


said she, receiving on 
her forehead a kiss, which was still chaste. ** But do, I beg you, stay 
as long as you can in the hall, and talk loud, that | may hear your 
voice—for it fills my heart.” : 





Three nights afterward, Montefiore, instead of retiring to his own 
apartment, entered into Juana’s, in order to take leave of her for a 
few days, under pretence of an order of departure which he said he 
had received from Marechal Suchet, who then commanded in 
‘Tarragona 

Juana, like a true Spaniard and Italian, with the blood and passion 
of both in her veins and heart, was transported by his boldness, 
which she imputed to the fervency of his love 

To realize the stolen pleasures of illicit indulgence in the pure 
and innocent joys of wedlock ; to hide her own husband behind her 
to deceive her adopted father and mother, 
and in the event of being discovered, proudly to say to then—“ I 


own bed-curtains 


™ 


am the marchioness of Montefiore!” This was a real excitement 
for a young and romantick girl, who for three years had dreamed of 
nothing but love, and love environed with perils 

The tapestried door fell back upon them, and its curtain was a 
veil to their happiness and enjoyment, 
ea 





It was about nine o'clock, and the merchant and his wife recited 
their evening prayers ; when, suddenly, the sound of a carriage 
drawn by several horses disturbed the quiet street ; hurried knocks 
were heard at the shop-door, and the servant flew to open it. 

In two bounds, rather than steps, a woman rushed into the old 
hall, magniticently attired, although she had alighted from a travel- 
ling-carriage all covered with the mud of a thousand roads. She 
had traversed Italy, France, and Spain. It was Marana! that Ma- 
rana, who, in spite of her six-and-thirty years, and her dissolute life, 
was still in all the splendour of that belta fo/gorante—(that lightning 
flash of beanty—the superb compliment created for her by her pas- 
sionate Milanese adorers)—that Marana, who, although she was the 
avowed mistress of a king, had quitted Naples, its feasts, and its 
skies, at the very apogee of her existence of gold, of sonnets, of 
perfumes, and of silk, the same instant she heard from her roval 
lover the events in Spain, and the siege of ‘Tarragona 

* To ‘Tarragona ; I must be in Tarragona before its capture ; 
I wil! be in ‘Tarragona in ten days!” 

And without another thought of a court, or a crown, she had ar- 
rived in Tarragona, furthered in her rapid course by that which is 
like an imperial firman, gold, by whose intluence she dashed through 
the French empire, with the velocity and brilliancy of a musket 
flash. ‘There is neither time nor space toa mother; she forebodes 
everything ; and has her mind’s eye fixed uyon her child though 
poles intervene. 

“My child ! mv child!” shrieked Marana 

At that voice, that hurried entrance, and the sight of that smal!- 
footed queen of beauty, the prayer-book fell from the hands of Perez 
and his wife ; for her voice sounded like thunder, and her eyes 
gleamed with the @ashes of lightning 
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“ She is there,” the merchant calmly replied, after a pause, dur- 
ing which he recovered from the emotion which the hurried arrival, 


the eager look, and voice of Marana had caused him. “She is, 


there,” he repeated, pointing to her little closet. 
“ Yes—but has she not been sick—has she been 
« Entirely well,” interposed Donna Lagounia. 
“Oh heaven ! crush me now with thy wrath, at this moment, if it 
so pleases thee,” cried Marana, falling quite exhausted and lifeless 


” 





in an arm chair. 

The high colour, excited by her anxiety, suddenly departed from 
her cheeks. She had strength to support her sufferings, but she 
sunk under the excess of joy. ‘ Yet,” she inquired, * how can it 
be? Was not Tarragona taken by storm!” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Perez. ‘ But when you see me alive, 
methinks the question is needless. Must they not have killed me 
to reach Juana!” 

At this answer, the courtesan seized Perez's rough hand, and 
kissed it, while she dashed away the tears which rushed to her eyes 

“ Kind Perez,” she said at length. * But have you had no sol- 
diers quartered on you !” 

“Only one,” answered the Spaniard, * and luckily he is one of the 
most honourable of men, formerly in the Spanish service, an Italian, 
who detests Bonaparte as he does the demon ; he is married, and 
scarcely notices anything. He rises very late, and retires early. 
At present he is in bad health.” 

* An Italian? What is his name? 

“The Captain Montefiore 

‘* Then it cannot be the marquis of Montefiore ’" 





* The same, senora.” 
“ Has he seen Juana *” 
“No,” answered Donna Lagounia 


* interrupted Perez. ‘ The marquis 


** You are mistaken, wife,’ 
only caught a glimpse of her for an instant, it is true; buthe must 
certainly have seen her on that evening when she entered while we 
were at supper.” 

«Ah! then F must see my daughter this minute.” 


“She is now asleep. But if she 


“ Nothing easier,”’ said Perez. 
has locked the door, we shall have to wake her.” 

In rising to get his pass-key, the merchant's eyes were raised for- 
tuitously to the lofty window. ‘There, in the circle of light thrown 
upon the black wall of the inner court, from the oval window of 
Juana’s closet, he perceived the outline of a groupe, which until the 
graceful Canova's days no sculptor had ever conceived. The Spa- 
niard turned round, and said to Marana, “1 know not where this 
key has been put.” 

“But you are very pale,” she remarked 

“You shall know why,” he screamed, seizing his poniard, strik- 
ing violently on Juana’s door, and calling, ‘* Juana, open, open !” 
His tone expressed the very extremity of cespair, and froze up 
But Juana did not open, because it 
She knew nothing of 


the hearts of the two women. 
took her some time to conceal Montefiore 
what was going on in the hall, the double door curtains deadening 
the sounds. 

“ Madame, I lied, when I said I knew not where the key was. 
Here it is,” said he, taking it from a drawer. “ But it is useless 
Juana’s key is in the lock, and her door is fastened. Wife, we are 
deceived,” said he turning to ber. ‘* There is a man in Juana’s 


room.’ 
* By my hopes of salvation, it cannot be !’’ said she. 
“ Swear not at all, Donna Lagounia. Our honour is gone, and this 
He pointed to Marana, who had risen, but stood 





woman 
motionless, paralyzed by the words he had uttered. **'This woman 
has aright to despise us. She saved our life, and redeemed our 
fortune and our reputation, and all we have done is to take care of 


her money! Open inmediately, Juana, or I wil! break down 
the door!"’ 

And his voice, increasing in violence, resounded from cellar to 
garret ; but he was composed, resolute, and stern He knew that 
he held the life of Montefiore in his ands, and had made up his 
mind to wash away his sorrow and remorse with every drop of the 


Italian’s blood. 
Begone, depart, leave me alone here ' 
ing with the elasticity of a tiger upon Perez, and wrenching the dag- 


exclaimed Marana, leap- 


ger from his hands. * Perez, leave me,” resumed she with tran- 
quillity, “* you, your wife, your apprentice, and your servant. ‘There 
will be a murder here, and you might all be shot by the French. Have 
nothing to do with this business ; it concerns me only. Between 


my daughter and myself there is only heaven ; but this man belongs 


to me, and nothing on earth shall save him from my hands. Go, go 
all of ye; I pardon you all. I see that this girl isa Marana. You, 


your religion, your probity, and your honour were powerless to con- 
tend against my blood that is in her.” 

The door was flung open ; and, at the sight 
Perez, making a sign to his wife, stood at 


of her daughter, Ma- 
rana forgot everything 
Like an old Spaniard, implacable when the point of ho- 


de- 


his post 
nuur was in question, he determined to assist in revenging the 
ceived mother 

Juana, lightly clothed, with the light in her hand beaming softly 
on her white dress, stood calm and serene in the muddle of the 
room, and asked, “* what was wanted with her.” 

Marana could not suppress a slight shudder; * Perez,” she in- 
quired, * is there any other door to this closet '” 

Perez shook his head negatively 

She then stepped forward into the room—‘“ Juana, I am your 
mother, and your judge, and you have placed yourself in the only 


situation in which I can disclose myself to you. You have de- 


'| scended to me, when I wished to elevate you to heaven—and oh! 
| how deep you have fallen! You have a lover with you?” 
| “Madame, no one should, or can, be found here but my hus- 
|, band,” she answered firmly. “I am the marchioness of Montefiore.” 
| Marana trembled. 
| “Then there are two of you,’ said Perez, in his stern tone. * He 
'| told me he was already married.” 

‘Montefiore, my heart's treasure '” cried the young girl, tearing 
away the curtains, and showing the officer—* come, these people 


are dishonouring you !” 

The Italian was pale and spiritless; he saw the dagger in 
Marana’s hand; and this was not the first time he had met her 
With one bound he darted through the door, and shouted with a 
voice of thunder—* To the rescue! to the rescue! they are mur- 
dering a Frenchman. Soldiers of the sixth of the line, bring Cap- 
tain Diard here, to the rescue of his friend !” 

Perez had seized the marquis, and had thrust his large hand into 
his mouth as a gag, when the courtesan stopped him, and said 
* Hold him fast, but let him scream. Now open all the doors, fling 
them wide open, and then get you all gone, I repeat. As for you,” 
she said, turning to Montefiore, * shout and call for assistance 
but the instant I hear the soldiers’ footsteps, | plunge this blade in 
your heart. Are you married t” 

Montetiore, who had fallen on the threshold of the door, two paces 
from Juana, heard nothing, and saw nothing but the dagger, whose 
bright rays seemed to blind him. 

**He would have deceived me, then,” said Juana, slowly and 
sadly. He swore to me he was free.” 

**He admitted to me that he was married,” said Perez, in his 
grave voice, 

'* interposed Donna Lagounia 
said Marana, stooping, and 


** Holy virgin 

* Will you answer, soul of clay ‘” 
whispering into the marquis's ear 

* Is she your daughter '” inquired Montefiore 

“The daughter I had is already dead, or at the point of death,” 
answered Marana. “| have no longer a daughter, and do not re- 
peat that word again. ‘Tell me, are you a married man!" 
replied Montetiore, wishing to gain time 


* No, madame,” “] 
can marry your daughter.” 


**My noble Montetiore 


™ said Juana, clapping her hands in 


transport. 

“Then why did you attempt to escape, and call for assistance ?" 
demanded the Spaniard 

Juana said nothing, but she wrung her hands, and flung herself 
into her arm chair 

At this moment a notse was heard in the street, easily discern- 
ible through the profound silence that prevailed im the hall 

A soldier of the sixth regiment of the line, crossing the street, by 
chance, when Montefiore called for assistance, rau and informed 
Diard of the circumstance. The quartermaster, who, luckily for 
himself, as it afterwards turned out, had returned home, immmedi- 
ately hastened to Perez's, attended by a few friends 

“Why did I try to escape?” repeated Montetiore, hearirg his 
friend’s voice. ‘I have told you the truth! Diard! Diard!” he 
shouted at the utmost stretch of his voice 

But at a sign from his master, who was resolved that the mar 
quis should not escape, the apprentice shut the door, and the sol- 
diers were some time in forcing it open. Before they made their ap- 
pearance, Marana struck at the guilty Italian with her poniard ; but 
her rage and agitation prevented her taking an exact aim, and the 
blade glanced off upon Montefiore’s epaulet 
much strength to the blow, that he fell at Juana’s feet 

Marana leaped upon him ; and, not to fail in her second attempt, 


she held him by the throat, kept him down with a vigorous arm, 


er 
Stull she had given so 


held the dagger to his heart as if to measure the distance, and then 
raised it aloft to strike 

“1 am free, and I will marry her! I swear it, by heaven, by my 
mother, by all that’s holy in earth and sky! I am single—I will marry 
shrieked the struggling wretch, bit- 


her—on my word of honour 
ing the courtesan’s arm, and striving to extricate himself from her 
grasp. 

** Kall him, mother," said Juana—* kill him out of my sight. He 
is too cowardly and base; and I wall not have hun for a husband, 
were he ten times as handsome.” 

“Ah! Ihave recovered my daughter!" exclaimed the mother 

“ What is going on here!” inquired the quartermaster, as he 
entered 

« The y Want to assassinate mne on account of this girl, who pre- 


tends that I am her lover. She led me into a trap, and now they 


want to make me marry against my will.” 
** And can you decline!" said Diard, struck by the sublimity of 
hatred 


ii 


But, pray 


beauty, enhanced the indignation, scorn, and 


Juana’s by 


which inspired her. * Really, you are very difficult to please ! 
she wants a husband she need not go far—] am here ' 
put up yous weapons, good people ' 


Marana took the Italian by the collar, lifted him up, and whis- 


pere d to hin— 
“Tf I forgive you, you may thank your last tut remem- 


What 


words 
ber, if you ever slander my Caughiter, we shall meet again 
is her present fortune ' demanded she of Perez 

** She has two hundred thousand dollars, madame,"’ answered he 


“That shall not be all, sir,’ added she, addressing herself to 


Diard 
she said, turning conten 


mentuuoned, came forward, saying, “I really am 


ss P r } nd hat are ? y *9 
ray, sir, Who and what are you ou may retre, sir, 





uously to the marquis, who, when he 


heard the money 
single 


oe 
But a withering 





glance from Juana checked him, and he withdrew 


* Alas! sir,” said the young girl to Diard, “I thank you, and 
admire your generosity. But my spouse is in heaven, it is the Sa- 
viour of us all. To-morrow I shall enter the convent of ——” 

* Juana, my Juana, be silent,”’ cried her mother, imploringly, and 
pressing her to her bosom. ‘“ Who are you, sir!” she again in- 
quired of the Provencal 
said he,“ Iam only a quartermaster in the sixth 
But, for such a woman, I feel the heart to be- 


, 


“ At present,’ 
regiment of the line 
come a marechal of France. My name is Pierre-Francois Diard. My 
father was provost of the merchants of ‘Thoulouse; so you see | 
am not 

“Ah, you are an honest man, and that’s enough,” interrupted 
Marana 
ana de Mancini, you may both be happy.” 


“If you can make yourself agreeable to the Signora Ju- 


* Juana,” continued she, in a serious tone, “ you will become the 
wife of this brave and worthy man, and the greatest happiness | 
can wish you is, that we may never see each other again,” and her 
tears flowed abundantly. ** Poor child—you might have been happy 
im your cell—more than you think. Let it be your business that she 
has never cause to regret it,” concluded she, as she bowed to her 


future son-in-law, and quitted the apartment 





TALES NOT YET PUBLISHED. 


A SCENE IN BAGDAD. 


Tue silver voices of the muezzinns have chanted forth the ez- 
zan, and every good Mussulman obeved the summons. The sun 
has just risen upon the city All Bagdad is at prayer. The calif 
himself, in the sacred character of chief imam, conducts the holy 
rites, and devotion swells in the bosem of his s ibyects, as they lis 
ten to the voice of their pilgrim monarch. The duties of religion 
are soon performed, and the mosques are deserted. Crowds of 
citizens, as curiosity prompts, bend their way to various portions of 
the city. Many throng upon the southern wall to view the approach 
of those foreign knights, who are seen advancing in solemn array 
Others are attracted to the river's banks, where many a gilded barge 
is stealing from the shore, with its crimson awnings Haunting im 
the air; and noble galleys, with ther decorated crews, are scen 
parting the waters, The Tigris is pavilioned with silk and gold— 
the tlursty sunbeams can scarcely drink of the waters 

The current of the populace, however, set toward the imperial 
palace. In the courtyard was ranged a portion of the battle guard 
of the calif, a chosen body of warriours, which, to the number of 
one hundred and sixty thousand men, were arrayed thronghout the 
city. They were clad coats of mail, covered with fine white 
linen, and their turbans were of the same colour and material 
Across their shoulders were hung broad battle-axes of steel; each 


in his right hand grasped a ponderous mace at arms, while in his 
left he bore a golden purse, im which was contained his yearly sti- 
pend. ‘The sinews of war were all there- equipment, discipline, 
and pay—everything that could delight the eve of a warriour, and 
mpress the spectator with a sense of the power and magnihcence 
of their chief 

Opposite to these, and finely contrasting with them, were drawn 
up ten thousand red-turbaned horsemen, such as have been before 
desenbed 

Three gates of the left wing of the royal palace are presently 
thrown open, and from each issue a thousand white eunuchs, while, 
from the opposite quarter of the building, throng forth the same 
number black as mght. Their weapons are naked cimeters borne 
in their right hands, and sheathless poniards which glitter at their 
They enter the hall of audience to place themselves 
fit emblems of eastern de spotism. Seven 


girdles 
around the califs throne 
hundred porters swe pt the dust from the ste ps of marble, and wait. 
ed at the numerous doors which gave ingress to the various recesses 
of the palace 

Around the vestibule and entrance to the audience chamber were 
piled stands of arms of every description. ‘There were the Tartar 
cap and lance, the dyerrd, or dart of the Arab, the bow of the hardy 
and CONS ple uous alMnong all we re 
the long speor of the CGireek, the cutrass and shield, trophies of 
many wars. ‘The audience chamber itself was hung with rich 
tapestry, and covered with a thousand carpets, and costly furniture 


Scythian, with quivers of arrows ; 


was scattered around in oriental profusion 

Here and there, from the huge throat of many a sculptured lion, 
issued fountains of water mto marble basins, while mingled with 
them reclmed the living monarch of the forest, hardly to be distin- 
guished trom his cluselled representative, save by his rolling eve, 


{ the sluggish motion of his nervous tail. At times, indeed, they 


mG 

stretched their wide jaws, and displayed to view the white and 
pointed tusks with which they were furnished, yawning hideously, 
yet notin anger; evincing rather, as it might seem, their listless- 
ness at being the spectators of so tame, so idle a pageant. Upon 
fourscore Persian carpets crouched as many richly spotted tigers, 
leashed in silk, each with his keeper, startling the astonished spec- 
tator by their territick vet exquisite beauty. 

‘Trees of rare workmanship bent beneath the weight of their golden 
fruit, enclosedin which, as in little censors, were burnmg cinnamon, 
ambergris, and aloe wood, which diffused through the air their 
sweet pu me 

High amid this scene of splendour was reared a throne of ebony, 


§ 
Raschid, clothed in a robe and vest of 


vpon which sat Haroun al 





the deepest black It was the favourite hue of the Ambassides A 
rich turban of the same gloomy colour surmounted his brow, from 
which nodded three glossy heron plumes, secured by a circlet of in- 
valuable jewels. Upon jus shoulders hung the Burdé, or sacred 
mantle of Mohammed, and his nght hand pr sper the staff which 
once supported the steps of the apostle of God I pon each side 
the throne waved the sable standards of lis race, the * Night" and 
the ** Shadow,” and seemed to shed obscurity from their folds over 
the gorgeous spectacle around 

The calif's three sous sat upon the topmest ste P of the throne, 
while around it stood the lords of state and officers of the royal 
household. Conspicuous among these were the venerable Jahia 


ons, Mesrour and Ibrahim, chiefs of the black and white 
royal poysician, @ nan of rare endowme nts ; 


and his 


hs; Gabriel, the 





funuc 
and many others, whose grave and noble presence gave dignity to 
| Around the hall was ranged close lattice work, 


the assem 
through wluch houris, or gentle beings as celestial as they, were 


' 
nage 
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gazing, their bosoms heaving with an eager curiosity, which, it is 
true, seemed somewhat allied to earth 

All was still and motionless throughout the court, when in a few 
moments the ringing of steel chains, and the tramp of armed feet, 
announced the approach of the Grecian knights. At the instruction 
of an officer, appointed for that purpose, they stooped their fore- 
heads to the threshold, in which was enchased a portion of that black 
stone which for ages has been an object of the pilgrim’s reverence 
at Mecca. Yet it was with reluctance that they submitted to this 
unworthy ceremony. A few, less complying, or more adroit than 


the rest, spurned or avoided the degradation, and many, as they bent, | 


spat in abhorrence upon the threshold, and muttered secret curses 
against the impostor of Mecca. As the strangers entered the hall, 
they seemed at first dazzled by the strange magnificence that burst 
upon their sight: the eastern pomp and apparel, the fierce beasts 
that seemed ready to make their spring, and the forms of men still 
fiercer, that darkened around the apartment. Yet it was for a mo- 
ment only that they permitted their attention to be diverted by these 
objects. Calling to mind their sacred character, and the high er- 
rand vpon which they came, they shook off the feeling of awe which 
for a moment chilled their bosoms, and advanced with dignity to the 
foot of the throne. They were, in truth, a gallant band. Their 
plated armour fitted closely to their persons, and the plumes in their 
helmets drooped gracefully upon their steeled shoulders. No jewels 
nor rich robe adorned their dress, but the iron garb which they wore 
shone like the diamond, and sat as easily upon their frames as 
though woven in the looms of India. The calif gazed upon them 


for a moment in silence, then waving his hand, signified that he was 


in readiness to receive their message. 

The chief ambassador, a man with white hair, and of dignified 
appearance, bowing lowly, proffered then a sealed epistle, which the 
vizier took from his hands and presented to his master. 

“ Read it thyself, Giafar,” said the calif; * read it aloud, so that 
all present may hear.”’ 


“he prince undid the seal, glanced his eye hastily over the writ- | 


ing, and replied, 

‘© ’Tis for thine ear alone, most noble sovereign.” 

“ Read on,” was the stern reply ; and the vizier read as follows : 

“ Nicephorus, emperour of the Romans, to Haroun, king of the 
Arabians, sends greeting. Let not the peace of two mighty ua- 
tions be disturbed by thine ambition. The late empress, whom God 
has taken to himself, considered thee a rook and herself a pawn 


That weak woman submitted, indeed, to pay thee a price for thy | 


friendship ; but know that a king has come upon the throne, who 
will not render a tribute unworthy the majesty of the empire. Be 
content to live in amity with thine equals, restore the fruits of thine 
avarice and insatiable rapacity, or receive from the hands of my am- 
bassadors the only tribute a soldier can pay thee.” 

“Ha! the hound!” exclaimed the calif. And then, “ What is 
the tribute that he sends!” came sharply from between his set teeth. 

At this demand, one of the knights strode boldly forward, and 
having disengaged a bundle of swords from the folds of silk in which 
it was enwrapped, cast it down at the foot of the throne 

The flash af the midnight lightning is not more sudden and start- 


ling than was the change produced upon the haughty calif by this | 


bold procedure. The blood deserted his face, leaving it pale as 


ashes, and his frame trembled with anger, which he was evidently, | 


yet unsuccessfully, striving to master. He strained his cimeter 
tightly in his grasp, while his eyes glared rapidly from one object to 


another, like those of some wild beast that 1s about to spring upon | 


his prey, butis as yet uncertain as to the individual object of attack. 

When his emotion permitted him to speak, he exclaimed in tones 
in which passion predominated, 

“ Now, by my father’s beard! but this is overbold. Have you 
thought upon the value of your lives, that you have come upon so 
insolent an errand '” 

“We have, my lord,” replied the aged ambassador. 

“ Answer me not,” interrupted the calif. “ Yet speak. I will 
listen. What warrant have you for their safety '” 

“ The honour of a king,” was the firm reply.‘ And it will suffer 
a foul blot, great prince, should but a single hair of our heads be 
injured at thy bidding.” 

“You have counted too far upon my forbearance,” exclaimed the 
monarch, angrily. ‘ Here, in mine own court,” he muttered to 


\ dexterity and strength, and the strangers wondered to see their best 
|| blades shattered like glass by the well tempered sword of the mo- 
|narch. The calif’s first movement was to examine the edge of lus 
| cimeter, to see if it had suffered from the rude concussion. The 
|| result of this scrutiny seemed satisfactory, for he smiled grimly, and 
|| reached the weapon to Giafar, who, having scanned it carefully, re- 
turned it to his master with a responding look of gratification. In- 
deed, we learn from the annalist of the times, that ** There was not 
the slightest bruise or indenture upon its surface; proving,” he 
adds, * both the goodness of the blade, and the strength of the arm 
that wielded it.” 

The calif having now reascended the throne, turned to address 
the ambassadors. 

** The courtesy of your emperour shall not be forgotten. I will 
well requite it,” and he smiled bitterly as he spoke. ** For every 
|; sword he hath sent me I will bring to him athousand, and strong 
|| hands shall bear them—faithful hands—hands that would turn them 
|| even against their own bosoms at my slightest wish. Slaves!” ex- 

claimed the monarch, his face glowing with pride and enthusiasm, 

as he turned to the swarthy forms that were ranged like bronze sta- 
| tues around the audience chamber—* slaves, have | not said aright ! 
| Who of you has a life at his master’s service '” 

| Obedient to this call numbers rushed forward, and bent their 
| necks to the ground in token of their devotion to the calif’s will 

Haroun looked upon them for a moment as they stooped before his 
|| throne, and then beckoned an officer, who approached with his ci 

meter unsheathed. Ata sign from the Commander of the Faithful, 
the executioner struck off the head of the foremost, and the marble 
| steps were deluged with blood. He looked again upon the calif, 
and again the blade descended upon its victim. Another look, and 
a third suffered tho fate of the two former, yet still the ready 
|| wretches gathered to the cimeter’s edge, and even when command- 
ed to retire, seemed to linger for their death, as for some dispensa- 
| tion from a propitious deity. 
| Stifled sobs, half-suppressed screams, and exclamations of terrour, 
|, came from the surrounding lattice, testifying the emotion of the fair 
beings there concealed at this scene, one shriek sounding loudly 
above the rest. At this, the monarch frowning, turned his head 
| hastily towards that part of the chamber whence these sounds pro- 
ceeded. All was in an instant hushed. Silence, gloomy and fear- 
ful, brooded over the assembly. Haroun watched with gratified 
pride the emotion produced upon the Roman knights at a spectacle 
80 revolting ; a spectacle at which even the calif’s veteran court 
wore moved. As for the strangers, they were stupified with hor- 
rour; they stirred not—they seemed hardly to breathe. 
| ‘They were soon aroused, however, by the voice of Haroun, who, 
turning to them with a stern aspect, said, 

* And now, ye misbelieving dogs, depart upon the instant Let 
not your horses’ hoofs tarry upon these plains. If to-morrow's sun 
finds you upon this side the Euphrates, your carcasses shall fatten 
the sands of the desert, Yet stay,”’ he added, as his eye glanced 
at Nicephorus’s letter, which Giafar still held, ‘* your master’s mes- 
sage shall not go unanswered.” 

As he spoke, he pointed to the glittering fragments which were 
strewed beneath his feet, and glanced slightly at the headless bodies 
of his slaves that lay near 
| There were gazing on him at that moment some gentle beings 
| who loved him well, and who looked to see some sign of pity and 
regret pass across his features ; but no—his mien was hauglity, his 
countenance stern and enkindled, and in imagination he seemed 
leading his troops to the rich conquest of the Grecian capital 

The Roman embassy retired slowly, and with some appearance 
|| of dignity, but their bosoms were awed by the calif’s power, and 
|| sickened by the display of his revolting despotism. ‘They feared 
|| lest a monarch so powerful, and so well served, should make good 

the fierce threats which were yet ringing in their ears. They feared 
|| lest the desolation of war should follow close upon their track, and 

enter quickly into their owa land. They looked to see the fierce 
| calif answer with fire and sword the stern message of their sove- 
|| reign-—a message worthy of the ancient dignity of the empire if 
| supported with bravery and effect, yet one which must bring upon 
|| their heads the full fury of a warlike and powerful monarch. 
|| After the departure of the foreign knights, the hall was cleared of 
all but the lords of state, who, assembled in full divan, held coun- 


| 


himself, “ thus to be bearded! Blood, blood alone can wash out | cil together. This, however, was but a mere form. Haroun was 


this insult.” 


bent on war; and his subjects were eager as himself to wash out 


“Tt must flow freely, and from thine own subjects, ere we are | in the blood of their enemies the stain upon their sovereign’s ho- 


butchered even here,” exclaimed a veteran knight, looking around 


at the naked cimeters which were bristling throughout the ball.— | 


||nour. No time was needed for preparation. All things were in 


readiness for the field, and the calif was resolved to lead his troops 


“Yet if there be bravery or courtesy among Persian nobles, let |’ against the enemy without delay. After a short deliberation, it was 


them grant us a clear field and we will bide the encounter. For 
myself,” he added, tauntingly, ‘I will be content to leave my body 
in the sands, if my good sword cannot redeem it from the bravest 
two that will dare to face me.” 

An expression of satisfaction predominated over anger in the 
calif's countenance, as he saw his nobles press forward to accept 
the bold challenge of the Greek, and still more when he perceived 
his favourite son, Amin, among the number 

Tt is well, friends,” he exclaimed; * vet fall back. My brave 
son, many thanks; but it may not be. Thou shalt hunt the foxes 


in their den; but here it may not be. Fall back, Amin; fall back, 


every one!” 


The challenge of the Greek was not heard by the vizier, or if | 


heard not heeded. His eyes were fixed upon his master, watching 
in his features those changes that varving passion produced upon 
his angry countenance. He saw that his brow was yet unbent, that 
his hand still grasped his cimeter, that he was about to descend from 
his throne, and he hesitated to leave him. 


‘* Stay not by my side,” said the calif. “ Thou needst not fear | 


me, Giafar.” 

** Strike at the life of thy slave, my lord,” exclaimed the prince ; 
“there will be many left who can serve thee as well. But strike 
not a blow at thine own honour; when once wounded, that thou 
canst not heal." 

“ Nay, fear me not, T say. Thou mistakest my purpose. I would 
but try the temper of these swords—this tribute that the emperour | 
hath sent me. [ would sce,” and here he smiled scornfully, “if they | 


are toys for children, or blades fit for a soldier's use.” 


So saying, the calif descended to the lowest step of the throne, 
and placing his foot upon the glittering blades, drew from its sheath 


the monarch’s head, the weapon glittered for a moment in air, and | 


then descended like lightning upon the steel bundle, severing it |! 


completely in two, and shivering the swords of which it was com- 
posed into a thousand fragments. 


| 


his good Samsamah. Raised to the full stretch of his arm, above | 


| 


| decided that the army should set forth upon its march against the 


infidels upon the following day. 





THE FINE ARTS, 
| ,. 
| MR. COLES FIVE PICTURES. 

WE presented last week our view of this poetick design. The artist calls 
it * The course of empire.” As we promised, we now give our description 
of number one of the series. 

The artist represents the morning of man and of the year. Spring has 
commenced her decorations of the landscape, but clouds yet hang over it 
Nature is in her wildest form and dress. We see a bay, which the future 
progress of civilization may cover with commerce; and beyond it, rocks 
and a towering mountain. Man has proceeded no further with architecture 
than the hut—with navigation than the canoe: his employment is the chase, 
, and we see him, isolated or in connexion with others, hunting the deer 

Although the story is told of the commencement of empire, and well told, 
yet the prominent merit of this picture is the skill displaved in landscape 
painting: the well-chosen forms ; the nch colouring ; the varied and beau- 
tiful foliage ; the transparent water, the aerial perspective of the mountain; 
and the sky, so finely indicative of the season represented 

Number two has likewise its chief merit as a landscape ; but it isin every 


|| feature a contrast to the first. The early morning is past. Spring ts ripen- 


ing to summer. Society has ameliorated man, and softened all the features 
of nature. Instead of the savage hunter inflicting death on animal nature, 
the shepherd tends and nurses his flocks. Agriculture spreads abundance 


| and beauty over what was before sterile and rugged. The comfortable 
| abode of man is apparent, and he has commenced to rear temples to the 


Author of his existence. 

The same mountain appears in the back ground, under a different point of 
view, and coloured by a sun approaching to its meridian. All ts rich in 
nature’s wealth ; all is innocent, thriving and happy. The figures are more 
distinct than in the first picture, and all are embiematick of the progress of 
society and the arts. 

As a landscape, this is finer than any former production of Mr. Cole's 


A murmur of admiration ran through the court at a feat of such pencil; we cannot well bestow higher praise. 


NOTICES OF THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


A Mr. Denvit, from the London boards, has made his appearance. He 
played Shylock and Richard the Third very respectably; and on his benefit, 
produced Lord Byron’s Manfred, turned into a meiodrama! What the noble 
bard would have thought of this application of his dramatick compositions 
may be gathered from his preface to one of his tragedies, where he refers 
to the practice. “In publishing these tragedies | have only to repeat that 
they were not composed with the most remote view to the stage. On the 
attempt made by the managers in a former instance, the publick opinion has 
veen already expressed. With regard to my own private feelings, as it seems 
that they are to stand for nothing, [ shal! say nothing.” The audience at the 
Park listened to Mr. Denvil’s adaptation of Manfred with edifying solemnity ; 
and al! that fine scenery could affect, was brought into action—but Manfred ; 
is essentially unfit for representation before a mixed audience, from its ideal 
and shadowy character 

Hacket has played a very successful engagement, and gone through some 
of his choicest characters. In the Comedy of Errours, bis and Barnes's 
Dromaos was ail that the lover of genuine comedy could desire. 


BOWERY THEATRE. 


We understand that Mr. Dinnetord, the lessee of the Franklin, has a lease 
for this theatre for twenty-one years ; or for three terms of seven years, the 
renewal of which ts optional with him ; and that his arrangements for rebuild- 
ing are now fully matured. 


NATIONAL THEATRE. 


The Maid of Cashmere was the great operatick attraction of this establish- 
ment, and must have been very profitable to the managers. Great doings 
are going on here in the dailet ; the family of the Ravels, amounting lo neariy 
a score, having been unported expressly for this theatre. 


RICHMOND HILL. 


Miss Nelson, whom the facetious editor of the Evening Star calls “ the 
lass of Richmond Hill,” is doing very well with the up-town theatre, and 
we are glad that it has at last fallen into hands so competent to manage it. 
The name of Richmond Hill, however, should be changed to the Victoria, 
since a Nelson commands it. 


THE FRANKLIN. 


” 


On the principle that “a penny saved is a penny got,” we could again re- 
commend the Franklin to the notice of the play-going portion of the com- 
munity ; for the best pieces, played in the best manner, may there may be 
witnessed at half the usual price. They have full price at the Park. This 
is a bad pun, but, for want of something better to say, we let it pass. 


CIRCUS, 
A very numerous and complete equestrian company, consisting of thirty- 


nine horses, has arrived from Greenock, in Scotland, and will be another great 
source of allraction to this pleasure-seeking community, 


FRENCH DRAMATICK PIECES, 


VAUDEVILLE.—Casanova au fort Sawnt-Andre.—(Casanova at the fortress 
of Saint Andre.) —Casanova succeeds somewhat aptly as the very antipodes 
to Joseph. He was, as the reader knows, a lying and swindling protigate, 
who lived through the greater part of the last century; dangling about at 
all the courts in Europe, gambling with the men, and deceiving the women. 
At the close of his lite When his passions had exhausted his strength, and 
his age putan end to his successes, he became a pensioner upon the bounty 
of one of his rich associates, and amused himself before his death in tran- 
scribing nine great volumes of filthy recollections. The authors of this piece, 
however, have only used the attraction of Casanova’s name, and have 
wisely selected one of the most modest of his adventures, as the ground- 
work of their play. 

Casanova, personated by M. Lafont, who has grown fat, and looks to life 
the respectable character, ts discovered in the first act in the prison of Saint 
Andre, trom which he takes an opportunity to escape, in order to be present 
at a ball given at Venice. He there wins all the hearts of the ladies, and the 
money of the gentlemen, and finally returns to his prison, long before the go- 
vernour and gaolers had the slightest notion of his absence. ; 

Then follow ail sorts of mystifications resulting trom his absence ; the g0- 
vernour of the prison is much tickled by the notion that Casanova is laying 
siege to the wite of his [mend the chevalier, whereas both chevalier and go- 
vernour have equal cause to complain, The gaoler’s daugter hears behind a 
curtain the very same declaration of love, addressed to another, which the 
faithless Casanova had professed but a minute before to herself; there is a 
tipsy soldier, a gaoler who receives a beating, a chevalier locked up na 
closet, and other such witticisms. 

And finally, at the end of the third act, the gaoler’s daughter forgets her 
prison and her papa, and goes off with the hero of the piece. 

There ts neither novelty or interest in the situations of this play ; but it is 
pleasantly written, and excellently acted by Lafont and Lepeimtre. Mile. 
Fargueil is as pretty as ever, and performs a foolish little part with much 
fitness and discretion 

THEATRE DE La GaITE.—Le Spectre.—(The Spectre.\—There exists in the 
castle of Bots-Robert a certain portrait Which has been so feartuliy weil ex- 
ecuted by the artist, that whosoever sees it shudders or trembles, or eise 
faints outright 

This was the portrait of the intendant or steward of the Count de Bois- 
Robert, who was not only ugly, but wicked also, and had passed the inte, 
which sheuld have been employed for his master’s benefit, in cheating, 
swindling and otherwise inuring him; so that when the last hour of this 
intendant came, he died and went to the —— 

The count likewise died, and took up his abode with the same personage ; 
but such was his wrath against his rogue of a steward and his eager desire 
for vengeance, that he besought permission to go upon earth, and wreak out 








revenge. * The steward,” said he, * Is roasting, and as wretched as heart can 
wish; but he has a child upon earth, and I will have my revenge upon all 
his kin.” 

The devil, who desired no better sport than to tempt and torture poor souls, 
allowed Bois-Robert to ascend for awhile ; ** ¢ * said he, * for three davs, 
wear what shape thou wilt, be among the ladies as irresistible as Mr. Casa- 
nova at the Vaudeville ; duf shed no blood, and finally when thou hast need 
of me clap thy hands thrice.” With these injunctions Bois-Robert de parted, 





and having reached his old castle, found it occupred by the countess of Cha- 
vie, a lady living in respectatility, and daily expecting the return of her 
son, the voung count mi the wars 

The voung count arnves, be is wounded and pale, and when pressed by 








his mother, to account for his altered appearance, tells her how his dear 
friend the Count de Castelnau was killed at his side in battle, and how far- 
thermore he has seen a beautitul nun, and ts pining away forthe love of her 


Little did the young gentleman know that Bois-Robert, the spectre, was 
listening to everv word he said, and that the ladv he loved was Mathilde, the 
daughter of the intendant' By one of those strange coincidences which oc- 
cur so frequently at this and other theatres, Mathilde arrives, in the very 
next act. accompanied by a frend, and asks for hospitality and shelter 

The Ghost now comes forward in his true colours, that is, ina disguise ; he 
assumes the appearance of Castelnau, and rushes into the arms of his as- 
tonished fnend, who had seen tom killed oniv a tew davs before. But he is 
puzzied to know which of the two voung ladies who have arrived is the 
daughter of the mtendant, and employs the picture mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this history, te reheve tis douhts. Upen seeing it, one young 
ladv is not affected in an extraordinary manner, but the other, Mathide, 
screams and faints. There can be no doubt that she ts the steward’s daughter ; 
and accordingly, the Ghost. using his diabolical powers of fascination, wears 
away her affections from her old lover, much to the annovance of that gen 
tleman, who challenges the false friend, who has robbed him of his mistress. 

Now it ts, that we see how the wicke ht in their own toils: ma- 
gine in what an awkward scrape the Ghost is; obliwed to fight, and vet pro- 
hibited to shed blood ' the combat takes place, and the Ghost is run through 
the hody ; but as he hes dying on the ground, he remembers the injunction 
of his master, and claps his hands thrice! 

. . . 





tare cs 





* * 
The result of that fearful interview no tonrcue can tell, because the curtam 
falls at this most interesting moment of the mece. The conclusion, however— 
| and the reader will be delighted te arrive at it—1s perfectly satisfactory , virtue 
is rewarded, Mathiide is married, and the Ghost returns disappointed “to the 
’ place from whence he came.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES OF THE WEEK. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tue last of the American Annuals, for 1837, and decidedly the best, 
has been just published by Messrs. Bancroft and Holley. We cannot 
say that we think the Magnolia equal to the volume of last year, 
which commenced quite a new era in American Annuals. The let- 
ter-press is respectable, but the engravings are much below par, or 
the copy we inspected a damaged one. The plates of Inman and 
Chapman's pictures of the Coming Storm, and the Dismal Swamp, 
are decidedly the best in the volume; Dick's view of the Astor 
House is quite a poor affair as a likeness, as it gives no idea of the 
length of this caravanserai ; and the frontispiece of Esperanza, 1s 
decidedly out of the fashion, as the portrait seems to be made up of 
sleeve. The plate entitled Oseron, of a child sitting on a cushion, 
seems to represent a little innocent suffering under the malady called 
hydrocephalus, or water on the brain, so extensive are the dimen- 
sions of that capital region. The author of the Brothers, (the edi- 
tor,) has contributed several prose and poetical sketches, with several 
other popular magazine li/ferateurs of the day. We perceive a piece 
entitled The Party of Six—a trait of the nineteenth century, which, if 
we mistake not, is a paraphrase of a scene in Voltaire’s Candide, 
with the dates and personages altered 

We are always glad to receive the Almanack and Repository of 
Useful Knowledge. The volume for 1837, is, in trath, a repertory 
of useful, available and practical knowledge, indispensable m every 
relation of life, from the scholar to the mechanick. Its statisticks 
are most comprehensive, embracing every subject at all necessary 
to be known—the calendar and celestial phenomena of the ensuing 
vear, statisticks of literature, trade, crime, the mechanical arts and 
sciences, the polity of the United States, and of the state govern- 
ments, and everything connected with the natural and moral state 
of the nation. It is neatly printed, and is published by Mr. Charles 
Bowen, of Boston. 

A little work has been put in our hands, entitled An Analysts of 
the derivative words of the English language, by Salem Town, a. ™ 
It is well adapted for the purposes of the instructers of youth, and 
affords a correct and radical knowledge of the stock of our language, 
and the manner in which the compounds are evolved from their sim- 
ple and primitive elements. It tends to promote habits of analysis 
and discrimination, and indicates much and accurate knowledge of 
the philology of the English language. It is published by Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Parlour Scrap Book, for 1837, published by Messrs. Carey, 
Lea and Blanchard, of Philadelphia, and edited by Willis Gaylord 
Clark, of that city, is a quarto coilection of engravings from paint- 
ings on oriental subjects, beautifully executed, and illustrated with 
tales and sketches in prose and verse, of a very superiour deserip- 
tion, creditable to the conductor, and ornamental to the book. It is 
a very graceful appendage to the boudvir, and its fitting-place is the 
marble centre-table of that sanctuary of taste and refinement 

Hilliard, Gray and Co., of Boston, have published a superb edi- 
tion of the dramatick works of Shakspeare, with a life of the poet, 
and notes original and selected. It is in seven noble octavo vo- 
lumes. The print is large and clear—the paper of an unusual qua- 
lity, and altogether this is the best and most beautiful American 
copy of the productions of the noble bard that we have seen 
It may be had of G. W. Holley, number eight, Astor House, at the 
exceedingly low price of twelve dollars ! 

Mr. John Taylor, of the Brick Church Chapel, has issued the se- 
cond volume of Sermons of the Reverend Daniel A. Clark; they 
are written with all the elegance of Blair, with the depth and energy 
of Sherlock and Horsley ; and are an eloquent appeal to Christians 
of every denomination, urging the great and fundamental truths of 
Christianity, and vividly impressing the moral and essential points 
of a believer's actions and doctrine 
4 Mr. Dearborn has published the fourth volume of his beantifu! 
edition of Lord Byron’s complete works. It contains some of his 
dramas, his occasional pieces, and those tears of sentiment and pas- 
sion called “Poems.” The completion of this edition will be gra- 
tifying to every reader of taste who delights in the handsome and 
valuable contents of his book-shelves 

The New-York Quarterly Magazine, the first number of a pe- 
riodical, edited by Messrs. Macauley, Maclay, and their associates, 
has been sent us, and its vigour and mental stamina gives evidence 
of the energy of its conductors. In order, however, to succeed, it 
will be necessary to make it more diversified in its scope, and lighter 
in its general cast | 

A rather dull work of the notorious Captain Basil Hall, has re- 
cently been issued by Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. It is en- 
titled Skimmings ; and appears literally to be the scum and dross 
of the itinerant captain’s portfolio. We read a chapter or two, and | 
flung aside the book as irredeemably trashy 

Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. of Philadelphia, have published 
the second part of Mr. Cooper's Sketches of Switzerland, which is 
vastly more interesting than the former part. The greater portion 
of these sketches relate to French customs and incidents, and area 
graphick and lively portraiture 

Messrs. Howe and Bates have very judiciously issued, in a pam- 
phlet form, Colonel Stone's report of his visit to the Hotel Diew 
Nunnery, in Montreal. The exposure of the Maria Monk imposition 
is complete and convincing 

We have received from Pittsburgh the Memoirs of Mrs. Louisa | 
A. Lowrie, a very amiable and pious lady, (wife of an East Indian 
missionary,) who died in Calcutta, aged twenty-four years. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are exceeding)y obliged to our correspondent at Drummondville, end should 
|| be happy to avail ourselves of her proposal; the specimens sent would not 
| answer our purposes on account of their fragmentary character ; and those only 
would suit whose length does not exceed a column and a half.— A chopter on 
Books and Authors ts filed for insertion.— An lncident in the Life of a Man 
of Feelings ts respectfully dechned. The sonnet To Clara, os not sufficiently 
regular wn tts construction ; but the writer need not take hes failure to heart, as 
there are not a dozen perfect sonnets in the English language We are much 
obliged to Rusticus, and yf our duties permuted would avai ourselves of his 
tnvtfation. 
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The true use of riches.—The editor of the Star ever and anon strikes off, 
in that free and easy style which is peculiar to him, sketches of manners 
and society, which evince a perfect savoir vivre, and an admirable knowledge 
of the world and its usages. We always make a point to reproduce these 
scenes of real life in the columns of the Mirror, as they are pervaded by a 
spirit of mild humoer and cordiality toward the writer's fellow-men, and 
their observance would have a useful effect upon morals and manners 
The subjoined 1s as pertinent and applicable as any of the Horatian satires 
and episties on the same sulyject 


“* Why am I not a rich man? said a very intelligent person to us, while 
looking at a splendid equipage which rattled down Broadway. It was the 
equipage of a man of wealth—a man of yesterday ; a parvenu, in the more 
fashionable phrase, who made a fortune suddenly by buying farms and sel! 
ing them out in lots, and who was determined, by the splendour of his 
house, the magnificence of his entertainments, the richness and variety of his 
liveries, his loud talk, and consequential air, to show that he did not belong 
to the quiet families of some hundred years of distinction and wealth, who 
never offend by ostentation, nor exhibit a heraldry to which they are not 
entitled. We gazed at several of similar growth—the riches which sprung 
up overnight hike Jonah’s gourd, some by speculation, others by secces- 
sion; some by fortunate marriages, and some more credit ably by mec hanical 
labour and ingenuity. ‘Why am I notarich man™ said my friend. ‘1 must 
purchase land somewhere in the west—or in the moon—no matter where ; 
I must plunge in the current of speculation, and swim on to fortune and 
eminence. I must be rich; everybody tries to be nch, why shall I not be 
rich? Tam liberal in my disposition, hospitable, and free. I should like te 
have such a coach and pair—a house of corresponding magnificence. 1 
should like to throw it open several times yearly, for the gay and fashion 
able throng; I should like you to dine twice a week with me, and punish a 
few bottles of old, very old Madeira. Why am I not rich? Ldeserve to bx 
rich: I must be rich,’ said he, musing, and at intervals dropping his voice, 
us he slowly withdrew his eyes from the long cavalcade of coaches and 
phaetons, and whiskered footmen 

* Hundreds, no doubt, thought as he did; hundreds expressed the same 
feelings, and fell the same desires, and al! under the delusion that money ts 


wealth—that sheer, palpable gold and silver constitutes riches, and it is 





under this delusion that thousands of our citizens are racking their 
by micht, their thoughts by day, toiling and sweating, and managing, and 
twisting, and turning out of the common, settled and regular order of things, 
to get gold and silver, under the impression that with their Possessions they 
will be rich. Statesmen, politicians, nay, the government itselt, is inocu 


lated with the same mania, and if all could succeed, we shall be compellec 


to blacken our own boots, and wait upon ourselves at table. The delusion, 
however, consists in this—in considering a piece of gold the ONLY repre 

sentative of weaith, and disregarding what we in ourselves possess, Which 
is an equivalent to wealth. We are for the most part rich, without exactly 
knowing it. The anvil of a blacksmith is to him, with his handicraft, a 


valuable mighty lump of gold: he lives by tt, and to his mind, habits, and 
wishes, as well as he lives who pays out lis eagies and hall-eacles im the 


market So with the painter—so with the professional man, the scu ptor, 


the musician, the man of talent; all who possess the Means of acquiring 
wealth are actually wealthy, for, if temperate and industrious, all ther 
faculties are controvertible materials into wealth; nay, are more valuable, 


and durable, and available, than the mere man of gold and silver Let such 


a man swim to the shore from his shipwrecked vessel, with the mechanick 
and the man of mind, and see who can succeed in earning that mors 

bread necessary to sustain life What does the man of princely income do, 
which gives to him so many supposed advantages, and « pens the door to so 


much mooted happiness? He rises late ; turns day into night, dawdles his 
time away in trifling finikin € mployments ; drives hus horses and dogs; gives 
grand dinners for ostentation, and large parties for fashion; and js at best a 
poor, discontented, dyspeptick patrician, respected only for his gold and si 
ver, and of no possible use to the community 

“ Take the man of moderate means, and he employs life as life ought to be 


employed a nmoxture of employment aid recreati 





# rational pleasure 
and discreet h spitalily; go down to what ts called the poorer classes, but 
which we call the substantially mch—the hardy mechanick, and see how he 
enjoys life. Rising with the sun, his labour does not cease until the sun 
sinks into the west. He returns to his little family and snug tenement at 
night, and finds an ample board spread by a frugal wife: the smoking steak, 
the good cup of coffee, the white bread and butter, and an appetite sharp 
ened by labour. His repast over, he takes his chubby boy upon his knee, 
pinches his dirty, rosy cheeks, and runs his fingers through his matted hair 

talks with his wife on household affairs; reads the paper, or converses with 
his neighbour on the best means of saving the commonwealth: and when 
the hour of rest arrives, he stretches himself on lus hard but healthy bed 
and soon his senses are steeped into forgetfulness, and his sleep is sweet 
and sound, until the shrill clarion of the cock awakens him on the morrow 
to renewed labour. Bat then he has no coach. Has he not’? He has only 
to go into the street and hoid up hts finger, and a splendid omnibus and four 
elegant horses drives up to the sidewalk, and he jumps in tt is his coach 
while he occupes it, and he leaves it when and where he pleases. Can the 
man of gold and silverdo more’ [tis all an errour, a misconception, a delu- 
sion. We are all rich when we possess within ourselves the means of 
acquiring wealth. We have no poor, excepting the idler and the drunkard.’ 


New-York Sacred Musick Soctety.—The grand performance of sacred 
musick, which was attended with so much success on the first evening of 
the season, was repeated with still greater eclat, on the second occasi« 
by the members of this very laudable ana popular institution, and it gave us 


tinent 


great pleasure to find that the choral depar instrumentation was 






far more perfect than on the preceding everung. Admuiring this undertaking 
as we certainly do, and feeling convinced that it possesses ail the clements 
to become perfect in its way, we are indeed very sorry that we cannot 
award it unqualified praise; but when some of those who are now s 
absurdly placed at the top are removed to their proper stations in the execu 
tive department, the dottom, and something like competent persons substi 
tuted, then we may be able to do so; and not till then will this society 
flourish, ard the intrinsick talent which it assuredly contains be brought 
into full, fair, and successful operation, for the benefit of the publick 
The room on the Tuesday evening, notwithstanding the tnclemency of 


A the weather, was crowded to the roof, at which, indeed, we were not sur- 


prised, as independent of other attractions the society was so fortunate as 
to secure the services of three performers, whose individual eacellence 
a&ione coald not fall to insure the full attendance of all real lovers of musick 
in our city. We allude to King, Norton, and Russell. Often as we have 
heard the former with delight on the pianoforte, we were ignorant of the rich 
treat he had in store for us on the organ; but any description of his masterly 
performance on that noble instrament on Tuesday would be vain: it elicited 
the most deserved and deafening plaudits; and we can only advise our 
musical fnends, who have not heard his powers on that instrument, to avail 
themselves of the next oceasion that offers to go and hear him. Norton, on 
the trumpet, was as great as ever; he played some variations to Robin 
Adair, in so finished and exquisite a style as almost to eclipse all his former 
essays. Neither must we omit to notice the solo, performed by Mr. Bou” 
chaud, on the viol 





mecello, it was adelicious item inthe evening's entertain” 
ment, and evidently duly appreciated by the connoisseurs, Of Mr. Russell's 
voice and style of singing we have previously spoken im the highest terms 
of commendation, and we perceive that our favourable opinion has been 
fully comfirmed by nearly all our cotemporaries. Indeed, the greatest possible 
excitement has prevailed inthe musical world respecting him, since bis first 
appearance, on Thursday fortnight last, at these concerts, owing, probably, 
to the very unusual circumstance of such brilliant talents, and so much vocal 
excellence, being so unexpectedly and so wnostentatiously introduced, This 
gentieman, we understand, resides at Rochester, where he follows his profes- 
sion as a teacher of vocalization, and ts recently from London, where he was 





a pupil of Mr. C. King, the eminent musical composer of this city. From the 
London stage (where, even as a boy, he was much celebrated as a singer,) 
he travelled to Italy, and there became a pupil of the famous Rossini; and 
the result of his studies can only be known to those who have been 80 
fortunate astohearhim. For our own part, we feel no hesitation in saying 
that, for chasteness of style, purity of intonation, and brilliancy of execution, 
he stands unrivalled in this country. We witnessed abundance of tears 
trickling down the fair cheeks of the ladies during his beautiful and im- 
pressive song of the Sceptick; and this simple fact will perhaps speak 
volumes as regards his powers, Mr. Jones, Miss Horton, (who was sub- 
stituted on this occasion for Mrs. Gibbs,) and Mr. Pearson, went through the 


pertion of musick allotted to them very respectably 


Newspaper antiquarien. —We perceive in one of the eastern papers, an ac 


count of a zealous preserver of newspapers, which we extract as a hint to 






others to take care of these “ bref chronicles of the times Newspapers 
are the most ft story of the times that can be preserved, Convinced of 
the importance of such records, there are many persons who preserve files 
of such papers as they take, for future reference, and for the benefit of these 
who may come after ther Such files our Athencums and publick reading 
rooms present upon their shelves—a most important part of such establish 
ments: but we are aoqi ted with no individual or even corporation, 
which has paid so much attention to this sulyect, and patiently teil after an 
: imulation of these nportant rec is, as the Hon, Samuel Smith, of 
Peterborough This gent nan has, atter & labour of years, formed fies 
{f seventy different American newspapers, which are systematically ar- 
ranged, and are as perfect as they can at the present day be made Some 
idea may be formed of the perfectness by the fact, that he has regular 
es of the Boston Centinel, m the tome of its commencement in 17S4, to 
the present tin “ only seventy-five papers missing lie has also 
files of the Boston Chronicle trom its mimencement, with the exception of 
mily sixty papers missing. He has files of almost every paper in New-Hamp 


shire, and of papers in Bosten, New-York, Philadelphia and Washington 














His collection now consists of about seven hundred and fifty volumes 

Anthracite coal.--The meonvemences attending the use of this coal, and 
the manner in which they can be obviated, are f ily and neatly expressed 
by one of our country exchange brethren to this effect * The cold weather 
has set in, and anthracite fires beam to be kindled m our grates. Ut is the 
property of anthracite fires toa bin a remarkable degree moisture from 
the atmosphere. Fur ire cracks with the heat, the veneering breaks from 
t solas a tables i fissures appear in the plaster walls. Nor are the bad 
etlects of S EACESSIVE « oss contined to the turmture of the rooms, they 
are fell inar we ile a mplicated prece of workmanship, the human 

ane The sk s rived of that degree of humectation which is neces- 
sarv tot I per pe nance of its functions, the eves In some cases be- 
come weak and inflamed, and a sense of pain and oppression is felt im the 
throat, which sometimes affects the strength and diminishes the clearness of 
the v ‘ What ts a matter of some little importance to the female sex, 
the beauty and transparency of the complexion ts mpured by it, and the skin 
assumes a dusky, shrivelled and smoke-dried appearance These seem 
heavy charges to seainst the use of anthracite, but the remedy ts casy 
A vessel of water placed on @ Stove, or allached In some manner to tue fire, 
so as to manta n the atmosphere of the room the same degree of mois- 
ture which naturally belongs to the oper air tn a fine day, will obviate these 
ill effects entirely.” 

Advantages of wedlock We transcnbe the su wd on account of ite 
truth and closeness to nature, and hope that every crusty bachelor may 
perceive the errour of his ways, and fuidl the otyeect of his creation. There 
$s a great deal of truth and feeling mm the piquant description of the dis 
comforts of the bache May the married be thereby reminded to appre 
ciate their comforts, and the ascetick to experience, practically, how the 
cares of hfe are cimimished, and its joys increased, by the presence of a 
soother of the former, and an enhancer of the tler “None but the 
marned man has a home in his eld age; none has friends then but he; 
nene but he knows and feels the solace of the domestick hearth: none bat 
hee ves and freshens in his green old are, anid the affections of his children 
There 1s no tear shed for the old bachelor; there 1 no kind hand and ready 
heart to cheer him tn his loneliness and bereavement; there is none in 
whose eves he can see himself reflected, and from whose li he can receive 
the unfailing assurances of care and love No. The old bachelor may be 

urted for his money Hie may eat, drink, and revel, as such things do; 
and may sicken and ce ina hotel or garret, with plenty of attendants 
about him, ike so many cormorants waiting for their prey But he will 
never know what tt is te be loved, and to live and to die amida loved circle 


Ile can never know the comforts of the domestick fireside 


Hint to the ladwes As there is nothing ungallant to the fair in the advice 


tendered t eminthe following paragraph, but rather a useful hint from 


which they derive profit, we have no hesitation in presenting it te our lady 


readers * Ladies whe visit publick piaces, should never do so in bonnets 


that resemble hogsheads crowned with feathers. If display is the obect, it 


is in bad taste, for the sweet creatures wou look far more attractive, * witl 


naided haw and bright black eyes,” as Le Ryron describes Leta, one of the 
lovelest creatures of his fery fancy—lus glorious in nation. Besides 
eng in bad taste, it is de ediv at variance with the common rules of cour 
tesv, with the refinements of civilized fe, and an odious monopoly of the 
privileges of others, who have as much t to see and hear as those whe 
sit in front of them, and who might just as wel) place a screen at their backs 
as a huge hat and feathers on thew head.” 


American institute The annual exposition of articles of national manufac- 
ture at the fair of this estabiisiment was unprecedentiy brilliant, and ef- 


forded the highest satistaction to the crowds that daily thronged the we y 
arranged saloons at Nible's. The display was richer than en former occa- 


sions in fancy articles and objects of taste, which proves that as our wealih 


is increasing, & Similar improvement is taking place in refinement 
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A BALLAD—THE MELODY BY A, F. WINNEMORE—ARRANGED BY I. C. VIERECK. 
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some o-ther brow, pu-rer fra-grance twine; Now bind them that wil-low 
With with 
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| Take back the gem you gave me, love, 
| I'll wear the toy 
| To me it now can only prove, 
My days of peace are o'er. 
On some fond breast, O let it blaze, 
With truer lustre shine ; 
Nor shed again those faithless rays, 
Which once it shed on mine, 








ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


TO IRENE, 


Ser'st thou this lovely mountain stream, 
While wandering near its parent spring ; 
What vaned charms its murmurs seem 
To all its fairy scenes to bring, 
And how the wild flowers bend to lave 
Their petals in its crystal wave? 


Joys wake in every sight and sound 
Where wild its mazy waters run, 
Each lawn with forests circled round, 
Spreads like an Eden to the sun ; 
The birds their heart-taught musick ply, 
And its own purlings murmur joy 


But where it rolls a giant tide, 
And cities on its banks display, 
The pomp of wealth and navies ride 
Upon its waves in proud array. 
There may be grandeur's dazzling gleam, 
But where the bliss of mountain stream ’ 
So lightens o’er thy early bloom, 
Stronger than art, the candid charm 
Of innocence, and joys illume 
Thy heart, from fresh emotions warm, 
The spell which tinges every view, 
While life is young and feeling new. 
But as thy opening powers expand, 
And fashion’s phantoms round thee play, 
Oh! may that heart, those feelings bland, 
Be never art's misguided prey ; 
But every virtue gild its close, 
Which blest thy life when first it rose. 


Derence For potyGamy.—The discussion in the Calcutta papers, 
on the subject of polygamy, has brought forth the following plausible 
defence of it by a native :— Sir, you English gentlemen are very 
fond of complaining against the natives of this country, because they 
marry many wives. [if your religion and the customs of your country 
don’t allow you to have more than one woman as wife, why should we 
be.guided by you, who are of another nation and religion. It is a true 
thing, which everybody acquainted with Asia knows, that there are 
more women than men in this country ; whether because more females 
are born, or because you Englishmen kill the males in battle, magi- 
cians only can tell. Then in this ease, giving one woman to every 


man, what is to become of the remaining many women’? They must 


SUDDEN DEATHS AND SUICIDES IN RUssSIA.—It appears from official 
|| accounts published at St. Petersburgh, that during the year 1832, four 
|| hundred and five individuals (three hundred and twenty-four men and 
\} eighty-one women) died suddenly in Russia. In 1833 the proportion 
augmented considerably, as, according to the registries, there were 
five hundred and sixty-nine, (three hundred and fifty-three men and 
|| two hundred and sixteen women.) The number of persons who died 
| suddenly, therefore, during these two years, was six hundred and 


|| sixty-seven men, and two hundred and ninety-seven women. The 
i] } 


| proportion of men, compared to that of the women, was as two and a 
The greater part of these unfortunate persons died from 
It is rare at St. Petersburgh, as well as im all the large 


half to one. 
intemperance 
towns in Russia, that publick rejoicings do not oceasion the death of 
a number of individuals. ‘Thus, in the year 1833, there were found in 
the streets and squares, on the footpaths, and the quays, seventy- 
| eight men and twenty-four women, who had died from drunkenness 
and cold. It is known that in Russia those who have the imprudence 
to sleep in the open air after having drunk strong liquors to excess, 
1833 inclusive, there were at St. Petersburgh one hundred and four 
| suicides. 
self-destruction, cutting instruments or fire-arms, while the old gave 


It has been remarked, that the young men employed, for 


the preference to water or the rope. 

Kine or swepen.—The present hing of Sweden was always li- 
beral, and opposed Bonaparte’s assumption of a crown. Some years 
since, a Swede was condemned to death for saying “I do not care a 
fig for Bernadotte,” under an old law, made in despotick times, which 
punished with death any disreputable mention of the king. The jury 
were obliged to convict under the law, which had long lain dormant 
But the king immediately pardoned the man, and recommended to the 
But in 
pardoning, he said, “ | do not like to be abused, and the culprit ought 


Swedish legislature a repeal of the law, which was done 
to receive some punishment. Therefore, the judze is requested to 
say to him, * Since you do not care for Bernadotte, Bernadotte does 
not care a fig for you.” 
SHEATHING CopreR.—Some idea of the quantity of metal used for 
copper-sheathing ships, may be had from the fact that a single vessel, 
the Neptune. of one hundred and twenty guns, is cased with four thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-three sheets of copper, weighing al- 
together three hundred and fifty-nine thousand pounds. 


Pexxina.—In speaking of the balloon ascent of the duke of Bruns- | 


wick and Mrs. Graham, during which both parties fell to the ground 


never awake. In the space of three years, that is to say, from 1831 to | 


| 





NEW PROJECTILE.—An officer of rank, ** well known in the politi- 
cal and scientifick world,” advertises that he has discovered a new 





compound rocket, that will set an enemy's ship on fire if discharged 
two thousand yards off, and a shell twice as destructive as the old 
one. He offers these interesting articles to privateers, African traders, 
etc.; “ provided with such means, besides se veral others, the smal! 
est vessel will, he says, infallibly destroy or compe! to surrender any 


first-rate ship of war 
TO 


“ Where are the songs of spring, ay, where are they '"— Neats 
The flowers of summer now are gone, 
And sere and wither'd every bower ; 
The autumn wind has rudely blown, 
And blighted now is every flower 
The leaves are falling from the tree, 
And thickly seatter'd on the earth ; 
Ah' every flower and leat I see, 
Are types of taded joy and mirth 


The songsters now have left the spray, 
And fled cold autumn’s whistling t 
And every echo seems to say, 
** Winter steals on—the summer ‘s past.” 
The friends we see—the notes we hear, 
Remind us of past faded joys ; 
And we mory sheds a passing lear, 
To fancy’s fond alluring toys 


t. 
last; 


Since then the fairest soonest fly, 
As swilily as a morning dream ; 
Turn, lady, turn thy weary eye 
‘To triendship’s lasting starry beam. 
*Tis not the firefly’s feeble ray 
When rocking on the new-blown flower; 
This transient gleam goes out by day, 
That fades and withers in an hour. 


Friendship is not the flower that fades 
Beneath the sun's bright glowing ray ; 
*Tis not the wreath that beauty 
That soon as woven doth decay 
No, “tis a bright and fadeless gem 
That some kind angel ’s to us given ; 
He took it from his diadem, 
Just as he pass'd the gate of heaven. 


Oraics, 








Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann-streets, 


from the height of several feet, a wag remarked that after the “very || (opposite the office of the Transcript.) ‘Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per 
“s ! 


annum, payable, in ail cases, in advance. 
and directed to the editors. 


high words” which had passed between his grace and Mrs. Graham, || All letters must be post-paid, 


it was not at all surprising they should ** fall out.” 


have somebody to love them. The plain truth is, we are destined by 
nature to have many wives and much happiness—it is our good fate to | 
have many wives—it has been so from the beginning of the world. 
Don't thea, | pray, interfere with the decree of nature.” 





A sUBTLE DEFINITION.—Miss Landon observes, that “ motives are | 


like harlequin dresses ; there is a second dress beneath the first.” | Scott & Co, Printers, corner of John and Gold-strects. 








